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= Champion— 
U for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


715¢ 


Hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists will 
make certain of better 
engine performance 
for another year by 
installing new spark 
plugs during Cham- 
pion National Change 
Week, May 2 to 9. If 
you have used your 
spark plugs more than 
10,000 miles, install a 
full set-of dependable 
Championsnow. They 
will bring back engine 
power and speed, fore- 
stall tinkering and 
costly repairs; and save 
their cost many times 
over in less oil and 
gas used, 


CHAMPION 


Toledo. Ohio 








This Issue and the Next 


CONTEST FOR A few weeks ago we an- 
COMMUNITIES nounced a Master Farm- 
er contest for individual farmers. This 
week we are announcing a contest for un- 
usual farm communities. $150 in prizes 











will be given. The announcement of this 
contest will be found on page 3 and the 
score card on which the awards will be 
based is on page 9, 


CATTLE FEED- That the addition of 
ERS’ DAY minerals to almost any 
feed pays was the outstanding feature of 
the evidence produced at Cattle Feeders’ 
Day, at Ames, last week. 
of alfalfa feeding of beef cattle was an- 
other point stressed. An account of the 
experiments will be found on page 7. 


THE PRIZE Some weeks ago our Home 

HUSBAND Department announced a 
contest on “How Can the Farmer Be of 
the Most Help to His Wife?’ and limited 
entries to farmer husbands who presum- 
ably practice what they reach. The 
orize winning leteers are given on page 
1. Joshaway, on page 31, takes a rather 
mean crack at the winners. This, of 
course, only means that Joshaway himself 
could not qualify as a prize husband. 


ag 4: * Winners of the Pio- 
NER neer Essay contest are 
ee M4 page 2 of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. The winning story in the 
senior division is printed on page 10. 


Another field meet 
for Lone Scouts is 
announced on page 1 of this section. All 
the boy readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are 
invited to join the Lone Scouts and com- 
pete for the prizes. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
SECTION 


THE POULTRY There are over a dozen 
DEPARTMENT informing and interest- 
ing articles in the Poultry Department, 
on page 24 and 25. Another of the Barn- 
yard Stories, which the children like, is 
also on page 265, 


FRESH FROM’ The rains late last week 
THE COUNTRY did Iowa and the ‘corn 
belt a lot of good. A full page of crop re- 
ports on 34 show how spring work is com- 
ing on and how crops are looking. 


There is an unusually ex- 
citing installment of the 
27 this week. The 
started if you 


THE SERIAL 
STORY 
serial story on page 


synopsis will help you get 
haven't been reading it. 


A number of sugges- 
tions tor folks who are 
putting up new buildings or improving 
the old ones will be found on page 8 


THE BUILDING 
PAGE 


THE EXPORT Last week was an excit- 

PLAN ing time in the develop- 
ments on the farm relief bill. Read the 
Washington letter on page 6 and the edit- 
orials on page 4 


~~ NEXT The direct selling of hogs 

SUE to packers on the basis of 
yield will be the subject of one of the 
jeading articles next week. Next week, 
too, will see the beginning of a series on 
egg marketing and grading. The prize 
winning létters in the Quack Grass con- 
test, announced some time ago, will be 
printed. An article on the farm commu- 
nity library may give some suggestions 
to those communities that are planning 
to try out for the prjze. 
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* Hat Insurance 





HERE is no question but that The Farmers 

Mutual Hail Insurance Association of lowa 

is the largest Hail Association in the world. As 

it is the largest it is also the oldest, the strong- 
est, the best, the most satisfactory. 


A remarkable calendar has just been put out 
by this Association, being the most striking 
and instructive we have ever seen. At the top 
is the Farmers Mutual hail storm cloud, a 
trademark which has been made familiar to all. 
Just below this is the map of Iowa with blue 
streaks showing where hail storms damaging 
crops appeared in 1925. A glance at this should 
convince the most skeptical of the value of hail 
protection. Below this is the calendar pad, and 
on each side of this pad the calendar endorses 
both Wallaces’ Farmer and the lowa Home- 
stead by reprinting part of the advertisements 
appearing in those papers. This shows the value 
that the Farmers Mutual places upon the pres- 
tige of an advertisement carried in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and its appreciation of having been 
measured by Wallaces’ Farmer and found worthy 
of a place among its advertisers. 


The Farmers Mutual has already written over 
$4,000,000.00 of new business for 1926 and its 
record for fair and just dealing promises to keep 
it at the head of all the hail associations of 
the world. 


It makes a good record every year. It is the 
best and the farmers of Iowa are entitled to the 
best,’ and should be satisfied with nothing less. 


You are safe if the cut at the head of 
this advertisement appears at the top 
of the application blank you sign. 


Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 


Association of lowa 


Home Office: Des Moines, Ie 
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. $150 in Prizes for Communities That Rank Highest in Co-operative Living 


cheering about is a farm community that 

is living up to its opportunities. A few 
exceptional individuals don’t mean much, but 
it is a good omen to find a community where 
perhaps one or two unusual people and a lot 
of ordinary ones are working together to make 
The rural 
civilization which we hope to have some day 
will’go in its influences far beyond the farm 
community, yet it will be in the local group 
that it will find its main strength. The first 
sign of the coming of the civilization we look 
for is the existence of community associations 


ie first sign of a rural civilization worth 


with vigorous local pride, a record of acecom- 
‘plishment and a breadth of sympathy and 


knowledge sufficient to save them from a nar- 


Frow provincialism, 


Where are these farm communities? Last 
year Wallaces’ Farmer made a_ preliminary 
effort to pick out first-class co-operative com- 
munities. This year we are going after the 
job in more thoro/fashion. The score ecard on 
page 9 shows the standards that have been 
worked out. 

When the contest is over, we want to be able 
to give to our readers pictures of a dozen farm 
communities that are making the sort of ree- 
ord every community ought to make if a rural 
civilization worth having is to be created. The 


work of these communities may differ a good 


deal, It should. Each. community, like each 
farmer, has its particular talent; the aim will 
be, not to imitate others, but to find the right 
program for its own people. These pictures 
of farm communities of value we hope will 
encourage other communities to search out their 
own talents and to develop them, 


To Hold Up Ends, Rather Than Means 


In this contest, we want to hold up ends, 
rather than means. The community to which 
the prize will go will be one where the lives 
of young and old are, on the whole, happier 


Ahan in other communities. The symptoms of a 


happy life may differ; the means may differ 
freatly; wé shall try to report accurately on 
both points, yet the main test will be, not 
Whether so many men or women did so many 
things in a certain month, but what profit in 
human values came from this activity. This 
% a hard thing to measure, yet it is the only 
thine worth trying to measure. We hope to 
keep from making the mistake of calling a com- 
Munity a first-rate one simply because it has a 
lot of organizations and goes thru the motions 
of doing something. 

The score card is largely self-explanatory. 
Without good equipment and good income, no 
Community can do much, no matter how strong 
the will, It can be said also that without re- 
forms in the economie field no community can 
Ret the income it needs to reach its highest 
evelopment. This is true enough, yet it is also 
true that without the aspirations for higher 
Standards of livine created by community ac- 





HOW DOES YOUR COMMUNITY » 
SCORE? 


On page 9 the full score card on which 
awards will be based is given. It is worth 
careful study. The editors of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and a considerable array of help- 
ers have been wrestling with it for months. 
It is still a good bit short of perfection, but 
we think it does cover the most important 
points of community life. Check up on 
your own community. Does it score high? 
If not, why? If it ranks up pretty well, 
get your organization stirred up to enter 
it in the contest, 


A prize of $100 and a silver cup will be 
given to the winner of first place. A prize 
of $50 will go to the winner of second place. 
What community will win the honor and 
the prize? It may be a Farm Bureau town- 
ship organization, a Grange, a Farmers’ 
Union local, a church or any other unit 
which serves to bring the community to- 
gether and make more satisfactory living 
for its members. 


Score cards accompanied by explanatory 
statements should be sent in as soon as pos- 
sible in order to give us a better chance to 
visit the communities and check up. The 
final closing date is October 15, but we 
want fifty entries by June 1. Write us for 
extra copies of the score card or for further 
information. 











tivity, it is doubtful if these reforms can ever 
be secured in full. The two go together; we 
can only make a start in the local field. 

Good income and its by-products, however, 
are far from being all that is necessary for sue- 
cessful community living. All of us have known 
groups of farmers who were well off, who had 
good buildings, who didn’t have to worry about 
interest or taxes and yet who formed a commu- 
nity that we wouldn’t be hired to live in. In- 
come isn’t everything. Spending that income 
for the things that count means a lot, too. Co- 
operative activities, a brotherly way of life, are 
the main items. 

it will be worth while for every community 
to seore itself, whether it stands much chance 
of winning or not. Indeed, we would like to 
have as many and as complete records as pos- 
sible, in order to see in what points the average 
falls short. For the community itself, the ef- 
fort will be worth while; a survey of this type 
will make a community’s own shortcomings 
more visible to its own members and stir up a 
desire to do better, 

This survey, of course, can not be made in 
five minutes. We suggest that a community 
organization appoint a committee to get the 





material and to draw up the report. Members 
of course must help by furnishing all the in- 
formation in their power. The project might 
be outlined at one meeting, and all members 
expected to report back at the next meeting 
with the full information desired from each 
farm. If the community organization does not 
wish to take action in its own name, a com- 
mittee of self-appointed backers of the com- 
munity’s good name may take on the work. 
Notice that the score card gives a good deal 
of leeway for individual variations. Section [IV 


on special activities can apply to any worth- ° 


while community enterprise whether it is listed 
or not elsewhere. For instance, a community 
may have made a special effort to build up a 
good community library and to encourage good 
reading habits. It may be entitled easily to the 
full seore given, forty points, and entitled, by 
reason of special merit in this field to two hun- 
dred more points of the number allotted to 
Section IV. For special eredits of this sort, 
of course, a quite complete account of the spe- 
cial enterprise under consideration must be 
given. 

One point we would like to emphasize partie- 
ularly is the relationship between general farm 
organizations and co-operatives. We have given 
a good score for accomplishments in this field, 
and will give liberal allowance for special work. 
Our investigations show that the average ¢o- 
operative goes its own way without any effort 
to help or to make use of the general farm or- 
ganization, and that the average general farm 
organization maintains the same attitude to- 
ward the co-operative. Both lose, Neither can 
be completely successful without the help of the 
other. The real leaders in community organiza- 
tion know this. It is a subjeet worth talking 
over at the next meeting of the club or of the 
board of directors of the elevator. Those orgen- 
izations that want credit on the seore card on 
this point must go into some detail as to the 
way in which the two groups work together. 

Extra copies of the score card are available 
for those who want them. If the directions for 
filling it out and making the reports are not 
clear, write us. 


Strong Communities Show the Way 


With the co-operation of farm community 
leaders, this contest may well be an event of 
great importance in agrie ltural progress. Too 
many farmers in too many sections have let all 
real community life die out. They have no ru- 
ral community ; they do not quite belong to the 
small town. Frankly, the farm family is not 
big enough, the small farm neighborhood is not 
big enongh, to satisfy the n.° cal social needs 
of the farmer. To enjoy th ind of life he 
should have, the agricultural « amunity must 
be improved ; or, if it does no* cxist, must come 
into being. We hope that the strong communi- 
ties will, in this contest, show the way to those 
who do not know as yet what real community 
life may mean, 
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THE FIGHT FOR 2 EQUALITY AT 
WASHINGTON 


HE last week has seen a remarkable series 

of attempts to kill the corn belt farm re- 

lief bill. Three attacks have been made, the 

first two designed to split the south and the 

west, and the third apparently planned to kill 

all farm measures in order to be assured of the 

death of the corn belt bill in the general 
massacre. 

The Tincher bill, 

largely as a means of luring southern votes 


away from the corn belt measure. This plan 
flattened out when, after Secretary Jardine’s 
endorsement of the bill, B. W. Kilgore, of the 
Cotton Growers, announced the opposition of 
his group to the administration proposal. The 
next attempt to split the south and west was 
the decision of the house committee to report 
out the Aswell bill, favored by some southern 
democrats, as well as the Haugen and Tincher 
bills. Evidently a count of the house showed 
that this plan was not promising well, for soon 
after came word of the final drive. 

Saturday, according to newspaper reports, 
President Coolidge in a statement to a group of 
congressmen announced his opposition to any 
bills carrying large appropriations. It was in- 
timated that he was even willing to see the Tin- 
cher bill ditched as well as the other farm meas- 
ures, in the interests of economy. Farmers, of 
course, will hope that the attitude of the presi- 
dent on this point has not been correctly re- 
ported. Certainly it is not likely that they 
will receive the economy argument, no matter 
by whom presented, with any great enthusiasm. 

It will be difficult for farmers to forget that 
when congress met this year, there was a large. 
treasury surplus on hand and that the party 
in power, instead of using this surplus to retire 
the public debt, turned back the bulk of it to 
the big taxpayers. Not content with cutting 
surtaxes and inheritance taxes, congress even 
returned eighty-five millions in inheritance 
taxes that had already been collected. Farm- 
ers will recall, too, that the corn belt bill pro- 
vides for a loan, not a gift, and that the repay- 
ment of this loan is assured by the provision 
for an equalization fee. 

What will happen now is doubtful. Con- 
gressman Haugen has improved the corn belt 
bill by making it mandatory on the farm board 
to take action when the price of any product 
concerned falls below the world price plus the 
tariff, and by the inclusion of a provision in- 


of course, was devised 


structing and empowering the president to de- 


clare an embargo on any imports of food prod- 
ucts whenever such imports are tending to nul- 
lify the purposes of the act. The bill, we think, 
has_been weakened by the postponement of the 
collection of the equalization fee for two years, 
altho in the case of hogs this objection is not 
at all serious, since hog prices are likely to be 
fairly satisfactory for the greater part of the 
next year. 

This week will see highly important action in 
the field of farm relief. We urge that our 
readers keep their congressmen in touch with 
the sentiment back home. All congressmen 
from farm states are being subjected to ter- 
rifie pressure to vote against a bill providing 
for a farm controlled board and an effective 
plan, financed by an equalization fee, of deal- 
ing with the surplus. Let the congressmen 
from the farm states know that farm sentiment 
is with them in voting against fake farm relief 
and for real equality for agriculture. 





KIND WORDS AND A LOAN 
HE Jardine bill, presented by Tincher, of 
Kansas, is now receiving the vigorous sup- 
port of all those who have been engaged in at- 
tempting to kill any effective form of farm 


legislation, Our readers will remember that we 
warned them some weeks ago that the presenta- 
tion of a fake farm relief bill would be a likely 
step in the campaign against the legislation for 
which farmers are asking. That forecast has 
now been proved correct. 

The new measure provides for a farm council 
and a farm board, something after the plan of 
the Dickinson bill, tho the regional representa- 
tion insisted upon by the farm organizations is 
not included. The powers of the board, how- 
ever, show the futility of the bill. It can only 
hand out advice, call conferences and lend 
money. It is provided that considerable sums 
may be lent to co-operatives, such as the cotton 
and tobacco associations, in order that a surplus 
may be held over from a big crop year to a poor 
one. The tobacco co-operatives are already do- 
ing this. Their complaint is not that the money 
is lacking, but that the membership of the co- 
operative has to pay for an operation that bene- 
fits all producets. The new bill would not 
chanve this situation in the least. 

The Jardine bill fails entirely to touch the 
main demand of the farmers that the tariff be 
made effective on agricultural products. It 
gives agriculture nothing at all comparable to 
the legislation that has been passed for the 
benefit of manufactures, labor, railroads and 
banking. The farm board named under the 
Jardine bill will only be able to hire a hall and 
make loans to its favorites. The farm board 
that agriculture wants will be empowered and 
instructed to arrange for the purchase of the 
surplus of any basie crop at the world price 
plus a real protective tariff, the sale of this 
surplus abroad, and the charging back of the 
loss to the producers who benefit. ~ 

Farmers are demanding nothing less than 
equality for agriculture. The Jardine bill, with 
its offer of a few kind words and a loan, will 
not be accepted as a substitute. 




































A REPRINT OF THE HOG SERIES 


OW many of the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 

er would like to have a copy, in pamphlet 
form, of the series of articles on hog feeding 
and management that we have just published ? 
These include the articles on sanitation, dis- 
eases, handling the sow at farrowing time, ra- 
tions on pasture, and equipment. Together, 
they make up an admirable and up-to-date bul- 
letin on the subject. As a service to our read- 
ers, we are about to print some copies of this 
material, but we don’t want to print more than 
are desired. Write us a postcard if you want 


one; we will put your name and address on file 
and send you a copy as soon as the pamphletg 
are printed. PT 





BUSINESS AND LABOR VERSUS TH tha 
FARMERS to : 
HEN deflation started back im 1920, thel ¢he 
farmers were hit first and hardest; bug. Mm fall 
ness second and a little easier, and labor thing jm Dre 
and very lightly. Eastern business didn’t way Cov 
labor to be deflated to the same level ag the 
farmer. Those broader minded business meq 
whose prosperity depends on the purchasing 
power of laboring men in the eastern Citing 
favor high wages for labor. They know that 
if labor only has a little left over after pup 
chasing the necessary food, clothing @nd house 
rent, the sales of their produets will be eum 
tailed. They seem to be in favor, therefore, of 
the farmers getting as small a percentage ag 
possible of the laboring man’s wage, so that 
high a percentage as possible of the wage will 
be left over for buying things furnished by the 
factories in the industrial centers, 4 

Of course those manufacturers supplying 
farm machinery, fencing, ete., to western farm 
ers do not have this attitude. They are inter. 
ested in the farmer because they know that 
their prosperity depends on farm prosperity, 
Nevertheless, the men who have the most to do 
with labor in the large eastern industrial een. 
ters have not cared much since the war abou 
forcing the wages of labor down to a level Wi 
the purchasing power of western farmers, These 
men would have sung a different tune if it had 
not been for the tariff. 

At the present time it seems almost. as tho big 
business and union labor are in a tacit. conspir 
acy to get more than their fair share of the ne 
tional income at the expense of the farmer. 
railroads, for instance, which are supposedly 
hard up and on the average make profits i wy, 
only four or five per cent on their value, ¢ 
nevertheless able to pay their labor two and 
third times as much on the hour basis as they 
did before the war. Railroad labor since 192 
has had a greater ability to purchase the lux 
ries of lifé than ever before. Their wages sti 
are low, but nevertheless railroad men are ab 
to buy more in terms of human satisfaeti¢ 
than before the war. The farm-hand worker 
on the other hand, receives wages 50 per cet 
more than before the war and the averag 
farmer finds it mighty hard to pay him wag 
even this high. City wages are now so mué 
more attractive than farm-hand wages that 
most intelligent farm-hands are drawn to f 
cities. 

Union labor was not guilty of forming a ¢ 
scious alliance with big business to loot 
farmers. Labor was merely willing, just as almost 
farmer would have been in the same _positiongm Severe! 
to accept any favors. The labor program @ Of ¢ 
holding wages high during the deflation wou at leas 
not have succeeded except for the fact that ® makes 
farmer was in a very weak strategic posifi Dick 0 
as a result of the double effect of the post- The ot 
reversal in trade balances and the exportall terial 
surplus of farm products. As long 4s is tires 
double situation continues, it seems that uml We 
labor and big business, by means of their mye CUrse- 
natural alliance, will succeed in prospering usine: 
the expense of the farmers. As soon as Oj 0 or 
population grows another fifteen or twell a 
million, however, the farmer will begin to ® month: 
it possible to get more nearly his fair share 6 baek a 
the national income. Eastern labor and east to stud 
business will find themselves slipping. a7 

The future is on the side of the middle-W@ Oshaw 
But as to how soon we shall come into our 
depends largely on the quality of our 
ship. Until very recently, too many of our 
dle-western leaders have followed the 
ship of politicians with the eastern pd 
view. 
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_ LETTING THE CO-OPERATIVES HOLD 
THE SACK 


HE Jardine bill deals with the surplus prob- 
lem by lending money to co-operatives so 


n fi 
vhletg 








HE that the surplus may be carried over from year 
® to year in order to stabilize prices. Probably 

), the the co-operatives will ‘have too much sense to 
busi @ fall for the scheme. If they should, it would 
thirg jg break them up in a short time. As the National 
Council of Farmers’ Co-operatives says: ‘‘Cali- 

was fornia experience tends to show that when a 
8 the B co-operative carries over any considerable por- 
> men tion of the crop, it merely maintains a high 
\asig price for non-members, which the members, due 
Cites 49 carrying costs and increased outside produc- 
r that tion, are unable fully to share.’” What the co- 
| PUP operatives want is a plan which will let the in- 
house dustry as a whole bear the burden of taking 
> CUE care of the surplus. That is why the Cotton 
re, of Exchange joined with the corn belt organiza- 


ig¢ WH tions to support the Dickinson bill. A solution 
hat ag of the surplus problem which consists only in 
e will giving the co-operatives a sack to hold is, not 
by the fikely to appeal to them. 
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REGULATING PRODUCTION 


FEW years ago the evangelists of high- 






v that powered and centralized co-operatives 
perity.® laughed scornfully at the suggestion that reg- 
, todo® ylation of production was necessary. Advertis- 


il cen. 
about 


ing and salesmanship, they asserted, would take 
care of everything that could be turned out. 










1 With They have learned differently by now, or at 
These® jeast their successors have. Representatives of 
it had® California co-operatives have been the most 
eager to get legislation which would give the 
ho big associations a free hand in bringing about ad- 
mspir® justment of production. The manager of the 
the NM Prune and Apricot Association recently, in re- 
T, 100M ferring to a survey of the territory, warned 
sedi against a continued heavy planting of. trees. 
fits OM = We are glad to see the energy and brains of 
1, a some of the big co-operatives turned in this di- 
and 4% rection. These associations have made plenty 
is they of mistakes, but they have got full educational 
é 192% value from them. Now that some are working 
lux at the problem of regulating production in real 
es SUE earnest, we predict that they will develop some 


re ab 
facti¢ 
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er cell 


methods that the rest of us will be glad to 
follow. 





READING FOR THE SUMMER 


er HAT do farm people want in the paper 
» mud during the summer months? Greater brev- 
hat ity, for one thing, we believe. We intend to try 
to tha make our notes on production and market- 


ing unusually brief and to the point, and to 


,a comm COndense vigorously all news matter. There 
not will be plenty of space for crop reports, but 
t as almost everything else will be blue-penciled 
ositi 1) Reverely. 2 

ram ¢ Of course this isn’t enough. Two other things, 
, would at least, are needed. One is the quality that 
hat ti makes the reader who gets a half dozen papers, 
nositid pick out one particular journal to read first. 
ost-wie The other is the presence in the paper of ma- 
vortalm trial fhat a man or woman can read when he 
as thi |S tired. 

t uni We have: been surprised—pleasantly, of 
eir Wie “Urse—by the number of hard-working and 
ring # businesslike farmers who have told us, in per- 


as om ®" or by letter, to keep on with good stories 
amd amusing articles during the summer 


twell 
to fim Months. ‘When a man’s legs are tired and his 
hare back aches a little,’’ said one, ‘‘he doesn’t want 
easter 40 study ; he wants to be amused.”’ 

There is for the reader, in that mood, always 
le- Joshaway, and now Al Acres. The present se- 


rial may help; there is plenty of excitement in 
It, The next serial may be even better. We 
Picked it with the demands of summer reading 
™ view. It is a modern tale of desert islands 
buried treasure, told, in the first person, 
PY &heroine whose sense of humor is always on 








the job, It is a yarn that has been read for 
several years and over and over by various 
members of the staff and their families at times 
when life seemed complicated and difficult and 
when laughter and excitement were greatly de- 
sired. After passing it around this way for 
some time, the wife of one of the editors had 
the bright thought that the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer might enjoy it as much as we had. Look 
for ‘‘Spanish Doubloons,”’ then, at about corn 
plowing time. 

This summer, too, we expect to have a num- 
ber of articles on automobile trips. Different 
members of the staff are going to try to make 
most of the state parks in our territory and re- 
port on them. 

Our champion automobile tourist, Francis A. 
Flood, ‘‘The Nebraska Farm Boy,’’ will be 
starting out this summer for his trip south and 
east. We hope to begin his articles in the late 
summer. Flood has already had several invita- 
tions to stop to see subscribers along his line of 
march. In a packet of letters at hand, folks 
from [owa, Missouri, Kansas and South Dakota 
urge him on. ‘‘Be sure to write of your trip 
when you start in June. Keep the Ne- 
braska Boy in gasoline. We enjoy 
Flood’s letters. May we see Flood’s let- 
ters more frequently? I have never 
watched so eagerly for anything as for Francis 
Flood’s articles. I am looking forward 
to hearing about his next trip.”’ 

We hope to make Wallaces’ Farmer good 
enough this summer so-that every Friday will 
be a red-letter day to each subseriber. May 
each issue be so diverting that every subscriber 
will want to read it whether his legs ache or 
not; so helpful that he can not afford to omit 
running thru its practical suggestions. 





SELLING IOWA EGGS 


HIRTY per cent more eggs were marketed 

co-operatively in 1925 than in 1924, ac- 
zording to the Department of Agriculture. 
Present prospects are that a similar increase 
ean be expected during this year. Minnesota 
and Missouri have been prominent in this work. 
Iowa so far has lagged behind, strong tho it is 
in the volume of production and in co-opera- 
tives of other sorts. The coming'months may 
tell a different story. The lowa Farm Bureau 
is making poultry marketing a major project; 
county Farm Bureaus have already done some 
work in this field; very soon we may expect a 
grouping of*the poultry producers of four or 
five strong counties into an association. In 
southeastern Iowa, the Iowa Farmers’ Union 
has similar plans under way. 

There is a big field for co-operative market- 
ing of poultry products in this state. Wallaces’ 
Farmer congratulates the general farm organ- 
izations on taking hold of the problem. We 
hope that the articles on egg grading and mar- 
keting, to begin soon in this paper, will help in 
the program. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Recently I was walking over an alfalfa field 
with a farmer friend, to see how it had come 
thru the winter. I never saw a more striking 
illustration of what late cutting will do to al- 
falfa. Last winter was a mild winter, and this 
particular alfalfa was Grimm. Nevertheless, 
that part of the field where a cutting of hay 
had been taken off in late September was dead 
or very weak in every slight depression where 
there had been ice last winter. That part of fhe 
field where there was a growth of about ten 
inches when the cold weather came on last fall 
was putting out vigorous green shoots, In the 
low spots, this alfalfa was looking just as good 
as in the higher spots because the ice could do 
it no damage. I am convinced that for every 
ton of hay gained by taking a late cutting, there 


‘is likely to be a loss of two or more tons the fol- 


lowing year. Hardy Grimm alfalfa does not 
furnish sufficient insurance against late eut- 
ting even in a mild winter. 


It is astonishing how much some people worry 
about Iowa’s good name. It is true that most 
of these people express their views in Chicago 
and New York papers, but some of them are 
found in Iowa. Aceording to them, the two 
essential things are to shout to the world that 
you are prosperous and to vote for conserva- 
tives. In this way Iowa retains her good 
name. Of course, she may be giving a false 
impression as the publicity artists for the 
Iowa newspapers did last fall, but what differ- 
ence does that make if she still retains her good 
name? 

Iowa’s soil is just as rich as it ever was; it 
is the richest in the nation. Iowa farmers still 
produce corn and hogs in large quantities more 
efficiently than any other farmers in the world. 
Doubtless there is room for greater efficieney 
than now exists, but taking it all in all, the eom- 
bination of the Iowa soil and the Iowa farmer 
is about the best that the world has yet seen 
from the standpoint of productive effigiency. 
These things can truthfully be said for the sake 
of Iowa’s good name, and I: don’t think that 
many Iowa farmers will object to the saying of 
things of this kind. 

Unfortunately, international relationships 
bave changed since the war, so that for the time 
being Iowa farmers are Rot getting the finan- 
cial reward to which their fertile soil and their 
productive efficiency entitles them. | Efforts 
have been made to shut up the courageous men 
who have tried to talk about these things. Even 
in Iowa, there are certain men who say, ‘‘ Hush, 
hush; don’t talk that way or the east won’t 
like you!’’ They seem to think that in some 
mysterious way the east is going to punish us 
for being naughty. — 

While there has been some loose talking, the 
more intelligent men who have talked about the 
post-war injustice to the Iowa farmer have felt 
that the situation was one which the east ought 
to know about. We are all one nation in this 
country, and in the long run have a decided 
community of interest. It may be that for a 
time eastern laboring men can benefit at the 
expense of the lowa farmer, but eventually in- 
justices are passed on, For that reason, when- 
ever any class of society is being hurt by causes 
which are national or international in charae- 
ter, it is right and proper that it should talk 
forcibly enough to challenge national attention. 
The John Coverdales and Chicago Journals of 
Commerce are not doing any service to the na- 
tion, not even to the people of the eastern cities, 
when they urge our farmers to settle down 
quietly to the business of producing crops and 
voting for conservatives, 

It may be the part of wisdom for certain 
farmers who are exceedingly hard up to con- 
fine their energies pretty largely to being as 
efficient as possible. They can’t afford to take 
the time to engage to any extent in community 
or co-operative enterprises. These things must 
be left pretty largely to those fortunate men 
who for one reason or another have a little lei- 
sure time. When it comes to voting, I hope that 
all Iowa farmers will think about just one thing 
—what man can most effectively get the lead- 
ers of this nation to face the problem thai there 
is a post-war reversal in trade balances whieh 
is doing a definite injustice to western farmers, 
and that this injustice is of concern to all the 
people? 

H. A. WALLACE. 





What Job said of old is true: “There is a spirit in 
man; and the breath of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding” That is, man is a being capable of 
being uplifted, enlightened and stimulated by the 
Spirit of the Almighty.—Uncle Henry's Sayings, 
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ATTEMPT TO SPLIT WEST AND SOUTH } 


Committee to Report Haugen, Tincher and Aswell Bills for Action by House 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Events and 
ehanges in connection with agricul- 


tural relief legislation have moved with 
kaleidoscopic speed during the past seven days. 
Corn belt folks are probably more interested in 
results than in the methods, and changes by 
which these results have been brought about, 
80 altho it is telling the story backwards here 
is the present situation: 

The house committee on agriculture has voted 
to report three different bills out to the floor 
of the house, for debate, and for the selection 
by a vote of the whole house as to which form 
of agricultural relief shall go into effect. 

The three which have been reported are the 
Tincher bill, discussed in some detail last week ; 
the Haugen bill, the latest bill to be brought 
hefore the committee; and the Aswell bill, bet- 
ter known as the Yoakum plan. It is suspected 
that the reason for this action was that the As- 
well bill may get some southern votes that 
might otherwise go to the Haugen bill. 


How the Changes Came About 


In addition to voting to report these bills, the 
committee has also gone into almost continuous 
executive session to ‘‘perfect’’ these bills. This 
is a process of laborious committee work done 
on almost every bill which is reported by any 
committee, by which it is read line by line and 
paragraph by the clerk of the committee in the 
presence of such members as desire to attend— 
m this case the whole committee—and every 
word, sentence, phrase and paragraph is seru- 
tinized and weighed as to the language used 
and the leval effect. Numerous changes are 
usually made and in most cases without chang- 
ing the general effect of the bill. It is a phase 
of congressional work little understood by the 
public, and’one of the real jobs which is done 
all the time in every committee on every bill 
that is reported. 

Now for the story of the various changes. 
The first move toward ending the long hearings 
eame with the introduction of the Jincher bill, 
whieh is generally understood to be the Jar- 


dine bill, backed by the administration. It pro- 
poses a government board with very indefinite 
powers, and a fund of $100,000,000 to be used 
in strengthening co-operative associations to 
handle whatever surplus crops may develop. 
The next move was the decision of the commit- 
tee to ask Congressman Hangen to put his own 
ideas into bill form and introduce it, which he 
did on Tuesday of last week. In the meantime 
the committee decided to call Secretary Jardine 
and he was before the committee three hours on 
Monday, subject to very careful cross-examina- 
tion by the democratic members. He unquali- 
fiedly supported the Tincher bill, and ex- 
pressed unwavering opposition to any bill or 
plan which carried as a material part any 
‘equalization fee’’ which made the farmers pay 
for the relief which was to be worked out. 


Procedure a New and Novel One 


The committee got down to work on Tuesday 
and voted to report out both the Haugen and 
the Jardine bills. This is a few form of pro- 
cedure, and sets a precedent which the congres- 
sional parliamentarians say is outside their 
experience, 

On Wednesday, however, in executive ses- 
sion the committee seemed to realize that more 
time ought to be taken, so the report which had 
been ordered the day before was postponed, and 
the committee voted to read and perfect both 
bills and also to grant a hearing to several rep- 
resentatives of farm organizations who had 
filed protests against the Jardine bill, and 
asked for a chance to diseuss some features of 
the Haugen bill, to be heard. So on Wednesday 
night, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Peek, Mr. 
Mr. Grey were given a hearing. A vigorous 
written protest signed by these four, and by B. 
W. Kilgore, representing the American Cotton 
Association, against the Jardine bill, was also 
put in the record and given publicity. 

The hearing was not completed Wednesday 
night, and was finished Thursday morning. 
The strange sequel to this hearing was the de- 
cision of the committee on Thursday to report 


Peteet and 


not only both of: the two bills before voted on, 

that is the Tincher bill and the Haugen bi, 
but also, on motion of Congressman Aswel}” 
democrat, of Louisiana, to report out the Ag) 
well bill at the same time. As the matter st od 
Thursday afternoon the record showed an af. 

firmative vote on a motion to ‘ 
port’’ these three bills, 

On Thursday night, the reading of the Has 
gen bill for perfecting amendments went for. | 
ward, and when it came to the equalization: 
fee proposal, there was a very strong differend | 
of opinion. The proce eedings leaked out of the 
committee meeting, and were printed in the ]q. 
eal papers as a ‘‘row in the agricultural coms. 
mittee,’? It was said that Congressman Hap. 
ven had agreed to eliminate the equalization fee 
from his bill. r 

On Friday, however, this matter was “‘ironed- 
out.’’ The committee learned that the farm) 
organizations had agreed and recommended not 
the taking out of the equalization fee alto. 
gether, but that its operation as to all commod. 
ities affected should be deferred for two years, 
Congressman Haugen agreed to this proposal, 
and the committee is reported as voting to ma e 
this change. This is a report of somethi ng 
which happened in executive session—but ep’ 
eryone knows that executive seerets do not stay 
secrets long in Washington. 


Fight Put Up to the House 


So it stands thus, the committee has tale 
the equalization fee for two vears out of the’ 
Haugen bill, and may make other changes, then” 
this bill will be reported. The Tincher bill ig 
to be read and ‘‘ perfected,’’ then it is to be re | 
ported. The Aswell bill, which sets up the big” 
government corporation to buy agricultullll 
products, will be ‘‘perfeeted’’ and then report 
ed. This puts the whole fight up to the house 
of representatives to choose between these thre, 
and to make such amendments to one or all ag 
can muster a majority vote, 

A seventh son of a family of seven daughters” 
all proved prophets (Coneluded on page 29) 
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HOW THE CO-OPERATIVE POOL WORKS 


Regulating the Flow of Commodities to Market and Stabilizing Prices 


HAT is the pooling method of market 

W ing farm produets co-operatively and 

how does it work? Back in 1922, Wil- 

liam R. Camp, of the University of California, 

outlined the principles of pooling in a series of 

articles in Wallaces’ Farmer. Recently Pro- 

fessor Camp prepared for the Academy of Po- 

litical Science another discussion on ‘* Agricul- 

tural Pools in Relation to Regulating the Move. 
ment and the Price of Commodities.”’ 

Since 1922, a great. many things have hap- 
pened in the field of agric ‘ultural co-operation. 
Great pooling organizations have risen up, and 
some of these have already gone to pieces; oth- 
ers have been largely modified. The ideas of 
advocates of the pool as to their fnction and 
their possible service have altered decidedly. 
Professor Camp has stayed in touch with all 
these dev elopme nts, and his paper, now repr int- 
ed in pamphlet form, is an admirable study of 
the present status of the pooling movement 
from the angle of regulation of the flow of 
commodities to market and the effect of the 
large co-operative on the price level of the prod- 
uct in which it deals. 


Why Co-operatives Are Desirable 


Why have a co-operative anyway? It has 
often been proved that privately owned mar- 
keting concerns have as low operating costs as 
do many farmers’ concerns. It has been shown 
that in dexterity in securing profits for the 
marketing concern, privately ow ned companies 
often outrank co-operatives. Why, then is it at 
all desirable to create co-operative marketing 


companies? Why can it not be left to the in- 
fluence of competition among middlemen to 
bring the cost of service of this sort down to 
the lowest possible point ? 

Professor Camp answers this very frequent 
inquiry early in his paper by declaring that ‘‘in 
so far as these middlemen (the marketing 
agents for farm goods (were commission mer- 
chants, they had a fixed commission for mak- 
ing sales, and were not directly concerned With 
the general level of prices or with the level of 
agricultural costs or of agricultural selling 
prices, unless they had over-financed the grow- 
er during a period of high prices.’’ In other 
words, the middleman was interested in getting 
his margin and not in getting a better price for 
the farmer. It is one of the main contentions in 
the co-operative movement that the point of 
view of those handling the marketing of farm 
goods must. be changed if the farmer is to have 
the same sort of service that is accorded to the 
manufacturers of other products. Soyfar, the 
only satisfactory way that has been devised to 
get this result is to put the marketing of farm 
produets in the hands of men who get their 
orders from the farmers, 

With this one of the main functions of the 
co-operatives, it goes without saying that a ¢o- 
operative is not of much value in which the 
farmers merely supply the money and the goods 
and then turn the marketing policies over to 
professionals in that field. Too often a man 
bronght from a concern of the old type into 
a co-operative will continue to use the same 
methods as before. The breakdown of a number 


of our co-operatives has been due fo the fat 
that they entrusted not only the details of mate 
agement, but the establishment of marketi 

policies to a technician trained in the school 

private business. The Dark Tobacco Growet 
is an example of the disaster that comes to# 
company which makes this mistake. 


What the General Policies Should Be 


Professor Camp, as it happens, doesn’t go 
into the field of control of the policies of the 
company by the farmers, His diseussion is lim) 
ited to a different field. He assumes that thé 
farmers in control will have sense enough to 
lay down general policies of value to the pr 
ducers. Professor ( amp has spent his time! 
showing what these policies should be and hé 
they can be worked out as a part of the pooling 
method. 

Pooling has for some reason aroused & eet 
tain amount of dismay and dislike among Some 
of our middle-western co-operators. Advor 
of the new terminal company to be establis 
by the farmer elevators of Illinois and It 
take pains to make it clear to their audiences 
that they do not ‘require contracts and 
they are going to do business on a consignm™ ie 
basis. Back in the days of the U. S. Gra 
Growers, a high percentage of the middle-west 
ern folks interested in their proposals sii 
away from the pooling provisions of the plan. 

Professor Camp points out that pooling, ™# 
from being a peculiar and monstrous scheme @ 
doing things, is a practical method of hands 
farm produets that has (Concluded on page? 
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/] MINERALS FOR 


Black Loam and Mineral Mixtures Profitable in Steer Rations 


| on HAT the standard cattle fattening rations 
bill A need the addition of minerals other than 
well, salt is the outstanding lesson of the year’s 
Ag eattle feeding work at Ames just completed. 
too Alfalfa as a roughage gave a good account of 
: atl itself. (rood blaek corn soil showed up as a 
1 re first-class mineral. Corn fodder is an expen- 

‘ give roughage even when oil meal is used for 
ail rotein. The cattle, their feeding, the losses 
foe and profits were studied by 1,500 Lowa feeders 


eral mixtures were not needed in a fattening 
steer ration, where alfalfa was the sole rough- 
age. In this experiment the difference in gain, 
profit and finish was greater between those fed 
and those not fed a mineral mixture with al- 
falfa than with silage. 

The lot where rich river bottom soil was sub- 
stituted for the simple mineral mixtures showed 
up better than any of the mineral mixture lots. 
This lot used less grain per 100 pounds of gain 
than any other of the 





silage fed lots—made 








larger gains and 
showed better finish. 











They were valued by 
the Chicago experts 
at $10.25 per hun- 
dred, as compared 
with $9.75 for Lot I 
—the only addition 
being the black loam. 
Professor Evvard em- 
phasized the fact that 
soil was not 
sarily the ideal min- 
eral for cattle in the 
feed lot even tho in 
this single experiment 
the black loam had 
proved superior to 
the particular min- 
eral mixtures com- 
pared with it. Ad- 
ditional comparisons 


neces- 








aken 

P the - 

then Minerals helped this one on a corn-and-alfalfa ration. 

ill is 

e Te» 

e big under John Evvard’s direction on April 21 at 

tural Ames. 

port. | Three simple mineral mixtures and soil were 

iouse me otested. All were valuable when added to good, 

hree, @ Well-balanced corn belt rations. The most — feed lots. 

lag rapid gains. 2.9 pounds per.day for the 120- corn soil—rich in humus. 
day feeding period, and the best finish was 

hters @ made by Lot VIII, which were fed a simple 

. 29) mineral mixture in addition to a ration of 


shelled corn 18 pounds, oil meal 1.75 pounds, 
alfalfa hay 8 pounds, with free access to block 
salt. This lot received 144, ounces of a mineral 
mixture composed of equal parts of ground 
limestone and boneblack with one ounce of po- 
tassium iodide to 100 pounds of the mixture. 
Another lot fed the same except for the absence 
- tack of the mineral gained 18 pounds less, the gains 
cost 21 cents a hundred more to put on and 


a 
fal they were valued at 20 cents per hundred less 
‘al by Tom Cross and A. J. Milton of the Chicago 
well yards, The returns differed $2.90 per head 
‘a 4 large return from an investment in eleven 
pounds of simple minerals per steer. 

: Mineral Added to Help Make Gains 

"t 90 The poorest gains were made and the largest 
f the loss on the feeding operation returned on the 
ie lot fed shell corn, corn fodder and oil meal and 


allowed free access to salt. At the end of sixty 
days they were doing so poorly that one ounce 
of the same mineral mixture as fed to Lot VIII 
Was added. Their rate of gain was 2.28 pounds 
per day, nearly two-thirds of a pound less than 
Lot VIEL with alfalfa hay, and the mineral 
mixture for the whole period. 

The second poorest showing was made by the 
lot fed shelled corn, silage, 24% pounds of oil 
Meal daily and having free access to salt, but 
With no mineral mixture. Three lots were fed 
this basic ration and different mineral mix- 
tures. Another was fed a good black soil as a 
Mineral added to this base ration. 

nh comparing the different mineral mixtures 
0 conclusive evidence was found in regard to 
all the things that the ideal cattle feeding min- 
eral mixture should contain. This year the 
Mineral mixture containing only boneblack and 
Potassium iodide showed up somewhat better 

an the one containing limestone in addition. 

It has been assumed by many that because 
alfa was rich in bone building material min- 


t the 
xh to 





will be needed in 
checking the results. 

Certain questions 
naturally arise and Professor Evvard and Mr. 
Culbertson are planning a series of experiments 
that shall bring answers that the cattle feeders 
of Iowa and the middle-west can use in their 
This black loam was extremely good 
Could it be this or- 
ganic matter which composed 11 per cent of 
this soil boosted the gains and finish of these 
steers? Was it the iron compounds which made 
up 3.4 per cent of the soil which the steers ate 
at the rate of 24% pounds per month? Could it 
be the aluminum or the manganese which the 
soil contained? The composition of soil varies 
greatly. Would oth- 


and easily, silage is not badly needed by the 
cattle feeder. Even here it might be justified 
because of its aid in putting steers on feed 
evenly and gradually and keeping them there 
and by avoiding founder. 

The comparison between silage and corn fod- 
der as the chief roughage showed a real differ- 
ence. Both were charged at cost—silage at 
$6.50 and corn fodder at $12.90 per ton. The 
cost of gain was $11.07 per hundred with the 
silage fed steers and $12.02 with those using 
corn fodder. Gain was at the rate of 2.69 
pounds per day for the silage fed and 2.28 for 
corn fodder—a difference of .41 of a pound 
daily. 


Value of Legume Hay Demonstrated 


This year’s feeding tests emphasize again 
the value of legume hay. When it is not avail- 
able, silage and oil meal is the corn belt feed- 
er’s best substitute while fodder is mueh 
poorer, é 

In addition to the seven lots of two-year-old 
steers on test, yearlings and calves from the 
same herd were fed for comparison as to 
cheapness of gains. These were fed on a 
shelled corn, alfalfa hay, oil meal and salt ra- 
tion. The net cost of gai was $11.11 for two- 
year-olds. $9.65 for yearlings and $7.47 for the 
calves. The two-year-olds required 652 pounds 
of corn per 100 pounds of gain, the yearlings 
required 458 pounds per 100 pounds of gain, 
and calves required 368 pounds per 100 pounds 
of gain. The two-year-olds ate eighteen 
pounds of corn daily, while the yearlings 
consumed thirteen pounds and the calves nine 
pounds. 


Feeding Tests Will Be Continued 


The yearlings will be continued on feed three 
months more and the calves six months. The 
later part of the feeding period will doubtless 
require more feed per 100 pounds of gain than 
the first with less favorable figures to put them 
to the same degree of finish now present with 
the two-vear-olds. 

The last part of Cattle Feeders’ Day was 
given over to a diseussion of some of the prob- 
lems of interest to meat producers, outside the 
control of the individual. Dean C. F. Curtiss 





er soils be as satis- 





factory ? 
If by testing the 
needed element or 





compound was found, 
a mineral mixture 
containing it and 
eliminating much of 
the material in soil 
could easily be as su- 
perior to this black 
loam as it was to no 
mineral at all. But 
while the experiment 
stations are wrestling 
with these problems, 
cattle feeders who are 
watching their step 
will use mineral mix- 
tures and soil along- 
side their salt. The 
soil was fed dry, pul- 
verized and in a 
trough where the rain 
and snow could not 
reach it. At the end 
of the feeding period these 1,200-pound steers 
were eating four ounces a day. 

A second feature of the 1925-26 experiments 
was the comparison between alfalfa hay and 
silage in the rations. With alfalfa hay at $20 
per ton and silage that cost $6.50 per ton, the 
alfalfa was the more profitable. In previous 
experiments, silage has returned a value at 
least 40 per cent as much as that returned for 
good hay. This year it was about 30 per cent. 

Where farmers can grow alfalfa hay cheaply 








Good black soil proved beneficial in this steer’s feeding. 


discussed the ‘‘ Livestock Situation’’ and ont- 
lined the prospects of the future. J. T. Caine, 
chief of the Stockyards and Packers adminis- 
tration, gave a working view of this organiza- 
tion and how it was trying to carry the spirit 
and word of the act of congress that created it. 
Cattle Feeders’ Day has become a fixed part 
of the program of the [owa experiment station 
at Ames. As a means of reaching those who 
can use and profit by the experiments carried 
on its value is unquestioned. 
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FEEDING CATTLE PAY 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 
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Cutting Timber for Lumber 


Whether to cut lumber or cordwood 
is a question constantly coming up 
whenever timber is to be marketed, it 
often being difficult to decide which is 
the most advantageous way of selling. 
According to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
715, “Measuring and Marketing Wood- 
lot Products,” which may be obtained 
free from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washineton, D. 
C., the following number of trees of 
different sizes are required to make 
one standard cord of fuel wood or 
1,000 board feet of lumber: 

NUMBER OF TREES TO MAKE 

WOOD OR LUMBER 


I 


i} 

maple, 

e 1,000 bd. 
pine, || 


lumber, 


of lumber, 


jbeech, elm, birch 


Trees to make one cord 


Trees to make 1,000 bd. 


Diameter of tree, breast 


high, inches 
|Trees to make one cord | 


@|fuel, maple, beech, elm, | 
iTrees to mak 
of 
jlareh, spruce 


ispruce 


| 


birch 


| 
“feet 


nr tri feet 


= 
olI-le wo 


2.6 
3.5 | J 2.1 


2 1.5 


et 8S SS 


abo in 
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@wo-thirds of a cord of wood can also be 
cut for every 1,000 board feet o 
lumber, 


With the above information, you can 
easily estimate how many cords your 
trees will average and what they 
would bring when cut into cordwood, 
and knowing about what they will 
scale in lumber, you can tell what 
price per 1,000 board feet you would 
have to receive. 

To illustrate, suppose vou have 100 
maple trees, averaging 18 inches in 
diameter, breast high. According to 
the table, these would make 66.7 cords, 
which at $16 per cord would amount 
to $1,067 delivered as cordwood. Ac- 
cording to the table, these 100 trees 
should produce 20,000 board feet of 
lumber and in addition 13.32 cords of 
fuel wood, which at $16 per cord would 
be worth $213. According to this, you 
would have to get $53.36 per 1,000 if 
you sold by stumpage or $42.70 if you 
reserved the slash for cordwood. This 
makes no allowance for the cost of 
cutting and delivering the cordwood to 
your market, which the owner can 
probably estimate most closely for his 
special conditions. This is also taken 
up fully in the same bulletin—No. 715. 
At $10 per cord for cordwood,. these 
same 100 trees would amount to $667, 
while if cut into lumber, the 13.33 
cords in limbs and tops would be 
worth $133. Hence, to equal the cord- 
wood value, one would have to get 
$33.50 per 1,000 if he sold by stump- 
age, or $21.70 per 1,000 if he reserved 
the slash for cordwood, again making 
no allowance for the cost of cutting 
and marketing the cordwood. 





Using Green Lumber 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in a few numbers back of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer an inquiry from a sub- 
scriber in regard to putting up build- 
ings of green lumber. As I have had 
considerable experience in that line, 
will say that I used all green native 
stuff for the framework for a barn 48x 
56, akso for frame for house 34x36, 
also hog house and corn crib com- 
bined 28x32, logs cut and sawed in 
winter and buildings put up in spring, 
and these buildings are all straight, 
no warping-——there will not be if the 
“lumber is kept in dry and out of sun 
till put up. DAVID HAYNES 

Dallas County, Iowa. 
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New L-Type Concrete Block 


S CONCRETE blocks offer a cheap 

and lasting building material 
which can be secured in almost any 
locality and which does require very 
expert labor to erect, many of our 
readers will no doubt be interested in 
learning about a distinctly new type of 
concrete block designed by Prof. J. B. 
Davidson, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, in an endeavor to find some 
method of censtructing concrete block 
walls which would be cheaper in first 
cost and avoid some of the objections 
often raised to the ordinary concrete 
blocks. The blocks have a web thick- 
ness bf 1% inches, length of long leg 
15% inches, short leg 8 inches, height 
7% inches. Thus each block lays 8 by 
16 inches in the wall, including a 
\%-inch mortar joint. The weight is 
approximately 18 pounds, and at least 
seven can be made from one cubic foot 
of material. The first cut shows a 
gang of molds for making fifteen of 
these L-type blocks at one pouring, 
from which the general shape of the 
blocks can be seen. 

These blocks can be laid up into a 
single wall, shown in the second 
photograph, which shows a basement 
wall for a small single story dwelling. 
This makes the outer wall 1°. inches 
thick, with the S-inch legs making 
backing or supporting pilasters every 


as 


insulating materials (quilt, semi-rigid, 
or even loose or granular). 

Fifth, the units can be manufactured 
cheaply enough because they require 
only a small amount of inexpensive 
material and the use of gang molds 
reduce the amount of labor required 
for making and handling, and their 
ability to “nest” reduces the cost of 
storage space. . 

Sixth, the wall can be laid up cheap- 
ly, since they are light and easily han- 
died and lay up rapidly in the wall, 
and the amount of mortar required is 
quite small. 

Seventh, the block is adapted either 
for light construction as shown in the 
second photo, or for double walls ten 
inches or more in thickness. It will 
also work nicely as backing for brick 
veneer, 

In using as a singie wall, the out- 
side presents a smooth surface, while 
the inside has the appearance of wood 
studding. In each successive course, 
the blocks are reversed with the short 
legs directly over those of the preced- 
ing course. This offsets the mortar 
jcints on the outside about 1° inches, 
this offsetting increasing the strength 
of the wall very materially. Wood fur- 
ring strips are wired to the 8-inch pi- 
lasters of the single wall by No. 14 
wires in alternate mortar joints. 














Enough molds here to make 15 L-type blocks at 


16 inches. In the photo these appear 
as tho they might be 2x6 inch stud- 
ding, but they are the short legs of the 
concrete blocks. 

The advantages claimed for this 
block are: First, an enclosure for a 
given space is provided with the use 
of a minimum amount of material, 
a point which should not be over- 
looked. 

Second, it makes a rigid wall, the 
8-inch pilaster laid up in cement mor- 
tar offering pretty stiff support 
against wind pressure or other hori- 
zontal force either outside or in. 

Third, it can be made into a dry wall 
either by mixing lime or other water- 
proofing material in the concrete, by 
stuccoing the exterior, by an inner 
coating of asphalt or paraffin, or by 
a combination of these methods. 

Fourth, it makes a warm wall possi- 
ble, since there is only a small amount 
of masonry from inside to outside of 
wall, and since it is easily adapted to 
the use of any of the regular forms of 





one pouring. 


Laths are nailed to these strips in the 
usual way. If metal lath is preferred, 
the furring strips should still be used 
to break the masonry connection be- 
tween outer wall and plaster. 

In the double wall, both inside and 
outside walls are smooth, joints being 
broken at mid-points, giving the same 
effect as a regular stone or concrete 
block wall. When used in this way, no 
mortar is used on the end of the short 
leg, so that there is no masonry con- 
nection between inner and outer walls. 

In working around corners and open- 
ings, it is often necessary to use a 
shorter block, the longer leg of which 
is 9% inches instead of 15% inches. 
These can be made in a special form 
or in the regular form by the insertion 
of a block. 

Tests made by the department of ag- 
ricultural engineering, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, and by a few city 
contractors, indicate that this L-type 
block will prove out very satisfac- 
torily. Inquiries as to making or se- 


Showing basement wall laid with L-type concrete blocks, 


curing forms, how to make the blocks, | 
window sills, joist supports, roof Sup 
ports, and so on should be taken up 
with the college at the above addregg | 

. 





Width of Basement Walls 


A subscriber writes: 

“I am planning on erecting a ney | 
home of frame veneered with face 
brick. The house will be 28x34 feet, | 
of two-story bungalow style, and #7 
feet from floor joists to the gable, Ag” 
it is hard to get a good gravel in this 
locality, I was obliged to obtain ce 
ment blocks 8x8x16 inches. Do yoy 
think the blocks will be strong enough | 
to support the weight safely? I am 
told that they should be not less than” 
ten inches wide and preferably twelve | 
inches. Would be pleased to have 
your opinion.” f 

Ordinarily we consider a basement 
wall made of good eight-inch concrete 
blocks as entirely safe for a t ‘o-story 
frame house, but for a two-story brick 
veneered house they do seem rather 
light. An eight-inch reinforced cop 
crete wall would be satisfactory, but | 
concrete blocks as ordinarily made are 
far from being as strong as reinforced 
concrete. They certainly will not be 
safe as concrete block walls are ws 
ually laid. If the blocks are of good 
quality and you put down below the 
wall a reinforced concrete footing six 
teen inches wide and eight inches 
thick, then dampen the blocks and lay 
them up in good cement mortar, with | 
reinforcing wires in the mortar joints” 
around the corners and special rein” 
forcing over all openings, your eight | 
inch blocks may stand up all right, 

We should say that using them 
would be taking a considerable chance, 
as concrete blocks ordinarily run, and 
that you would have a much safer wall | 
to make a ten-inch reinforced concrete 
wall, or a twelve-inch concrete block 
wall set on a reinforced concrete foot 
ing. The difference in cost will not be 
heavy and with a good house it will 
not pay to take the chance. 


* é 





First Class Lightning Rods 
Effective 
According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, statistics from a state 
such as Iowa, where thunderstorms 
are frequent, show that more thal- 


95 out of each 100 buildings sustaining” 
fire losses from lightning were Uh 
rodded. It is estimated that about 007 
per cent of the farm buildings in lowa- 
are rodded. 

Lighting .rods, or more properly 
lightning conductors, are nearly a 
ways made of copper or heavily gak 
vanized iron or steel, the former ge” 
erally in the form of a stranded cable, | 
the latter of star cross section twist) 
ed into a long spiral. Copper is some: | 
what the better in all exposures, 80" 
far as resistance to corrosion and com” 
sequent durability are concernel: } 
Both kinds of conductors when COP 
rectly installed give satisfactory DI 
tection. ; 

Copper conductors should weigh 006 
less than three ounces per foot; 1 
not less than 320 pounds per 1,00) 
feet, or a little over five ounces De) 
foot. : 

Lightning conductors should be a 
tached direct to the surface of t® 
building without insulators. The 
terminals to protect upward-point 
parts of the roof should be sect 
against overturning by the wind, a 
the ground connections exteng™® 
downward to permanently moist 
usually found at a depth of eight @ 
ten feet below the surface. All jom™ 
should be permanently made 
low electrical resistance. 
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FARM COMMUNITY CONTEST SCORE CARD 


What makes a farm-community of the best type? 


In the score-card below 


we have tried to outline some of the qualities which seem to“us most impor- 


No attempt has been made to make it complete, but rather to inelude the 


main factors which are common among the best communities and which can be 


easily judged, 


Check up and see how your own community scores, 


In this contest the only specified limiting factor is the size of the commu- 


nity. It should include around fifty families. It may 


, be a group 
| ground a school, church, township Farm Bureau, Grange, Farmers’ Union local 
P or some other focal point. 


centered 


In entering, the following preliminary information should be given: 
1. Name and location of the community; chart Approximate boundaries on 


a county or township map. 
2, Names of officers or leaders. 


munity and entering it in the contest, 
3. Total number of families in the community 


lies on farmS.......... Number of families in town.......... 
4. Type of community organization, club, township Farm 


SCORE-CARD OUTLINE 


t These may be the names of a self-appointed 
‘committee of two to five people who wish to take the lead in scoring their com- 


Number of fami- 


Bureau or other 


Allotted Score 


EY CECE. IAT CIPI - ic Siv ive oc oMals 6.050 eph oP bea dp el Rad vee 
A, SE Port ok dik Kin ee eebek ean es 100 

1. What per cent of farm families have comfortable 
and well built houses ‘lighting system, furnace 
SG. WERT TF CHG ONO F ig oe S65 gc way ewe ws 70 

2. What percentage of homes have had landscaping 
done to improve attractiveness of grounds?....30 

A PP te PRET Tr rere & eee 100 

1, What buildings for community use are ayail- 
able—township hall, school, church, Grange hall, 
a: seg GO a RE ey pererr ere ys Oe eee 40 

1, Is there a picnie ground or athletic field for com- 
munity use? What is it like; how equipped?...20 

3. What about the means of communication in the 
community—roads, automobiles, telephones, rural 
PEGE GUTOR 0 veccd verge ct ceeeths4caberes ha aiee's 40 

il. METHODS OF SECURING FARM INCOME ..........--.... 
A. TCTSRS | POOR OCIOR: 6 is 3: Pond a « n:0 ge te Chee oo amine nyo 100 

What is the percentage of farm land in legumes? 

What percentage in corn? What percentage in 

WOME MENMNEE Ess btids Fd re whey ORE oe Kate tbe a ke 30 

2. Are brood sows and pigs handled by the McLean 
GONE PUOCOT Cb eS.oh ri Sc et ener secerakelerecent 15 

3. Percentage of land covered each year with ma- 
DUGG ccccess gs che pecs dpevoss ibocesevecedeceeverce 19 

4. Three-year average vield of corn per acre. (Use 
reports here only from farmers who keep an 
ne GGG: P s.P eats: 6.6 6805 0:0 0.0 tess ba dieeeee 25 

5. What percentage of farmers keep only purebred 
WET 600 on be RG ou ss b080 58 Ova ehe Shade oes 10 

6..On what percentage of the farms are poultrs 
flocks culled and properly housed? ..,......... 0 

RE See ot SR ae, eae 100 
Vhat percentage of farmers in Ommunity are 
members of co-operative marketing organiza- 
SDT ok Cad. tace cewek: cb ret pe gender shee Gan ehiaer 3 

2. What ‘percentage of farm products of commu- 
nity are marketed thru co-Operative organiza- 
CHO Noe ile iden seis at he denser se tanet obese 1) 

3. What improvements in marketing the products 
of the community have been worked out by co- 
GUOTRLIVE REGO Cu o.cd eer seo MES e Fawr eaecusav te’ 10 

—-CO-OPERATIVE WAY OF LIPS :.. 0. ceccicidedvedecccduts 
A, Commebity GERMIAREIGR sccccs svete teetnccccuc cubes 120 

t. What is the principal community organization? 
What percentage of the farmers belong to it? 
How often does it meet? What is the average 
CTIA Ey cipten Rho ao bichon bs ttle «cee bam. eaioe mere d 69 

2. Is there a definite plan, a program of work devel- 
oped in advance, with goals for the year’s actiy- 
SAM VEO CE nis PEE Re Reh b> Ee meet a kee ue hme vine 

3. What is the relationship between the co-opera- 
tives and the social organizations? Do they work 
COMOCINT, TE BOT eee tice pe dleccenciuisveecccee ty) 

.. SURIOE MIT ONRO:  < otc tats cel et Thee hee ie eae 80 

1. What percentage of the boys in community 9 to 
19 years) are members of junior organizations 
such as Four-H Club, Lone Scouts, ete.?.......30 

2. What percentage of the girls in community of 
club age (12 to 20) are members of Pour-H Clubs 
OF BIAE CTOBNISATIONE? ... «0 dog bowen diving sess 30 

3. How is the community backing work for .boyvs 
and girls? What social activities, athletic meets 
and other special affairs are promoted for the 

: SetMey tn SEIN To ain din chaekdle bot 8. wane Panodee 
CO: Adult GGUCATIONAL GCCIGICIOD © 6.<.0.c0c' s'cckcweesdevesee ott 90 

1. What percentage of farm women in the commu- 
nity are enrolled and taking part in home project 
or other course? ........ ee eT re eee 2030 

2. What percentage of farmers are keeping records 
GM: EDGE FATT DUSIORNT 56s 0 oc 0's vasetoscvocs 19 

3. What demonstrations in better farming practices 
are being conducted in the community”?........ 1” 

4. Is there a community library, or has the commu- 
nity made arrangements to secure books from 
town or state libraries? What. magazines or 
newspapers are taken in the average farm home? 
What percentage have radios? ........eeeee0. 1) 

D. Other types of community progress .1.......0---ee eee 80 


1. What is the present condition of the church? 
What is the community doing in-this field? What 
percentage of the members of the community 
belong to the chureh? (If the community is di- 
vided into several church groups, give the num 
ber in each) : 25 

2. What is the present condition of the schools? 
What has the community done to improve them? 
What is it doing? 25 

3. Does the community maintain an orchestra? A 
glee club? Athletic teams? Does it stage plays 
and pageants? Does it exchange programs with 


}- 
»- 


OCHEr SPOUMST. 2c cccccvceveovectsdes cvpcchocevcc sca 

5. Has a community health program been devel- 

oped? Does the community have adequate doc- 

tor and nurse ServiCe? ....csccecceseecceceeees 219 
RMECIAL - AC TIVUTIGM, cite diter ace scuni oeencncancernanacce 


Extra points may be added to any of the items list- 
ed above or to any other constructive commu- 
nity activity when the accomplishment of the 
community in that field seems of unique and 
special importance. The need of the project, the 
method of attacking it and the results must be 
made clear. 


Points 


eee 


1000 


In submitting score cards and reports in the Community Contest, grade your 


own 


Card, 
en number is estimated, specify accordingly: 
© combined judgment of at least three people. 
wens first community contest will be for the year 1926. 


(Est.). 


community on the card above and then in @ separate report give details «i 
Number the items on the report to correspond with the score 
Where possible, accurate counts should be made or census records used. 
Estimates should 


be 


Preliminary action 


nrolling in the contest with Community Contest Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 


ould 


be tak 4 : 
iticore aken before June 1 


of the 
Will be 


er to each of the high-scoring communities. 


As mentioned above, this may be done by the 
of the community organization or by a committee of community leaders. 
he closing dates for entries with reports of activities, which give the score 
community according to the above score-card, will be October 15. Awards 
made early in January, 1927, after visits by representatives of Wallaces’ 


© prizes for the contest are $100 and a silver cup for the winning com- 


_ ™unity Organization and $50 for second place. 
Ay 




















When you buy John Deere Implements you 
are sure of prompt repair service 
throughout their long life. 











































































The John Deere 
High-Lift 


_ Its High Easy Lift 
Lightens Your Work 


Raising the cutter bar with the foot lift on the John 
Deere Mower requires but little more effort than throwing 
out the clutch on your car—a boy can operate it. And the 
hand lift operates proportionately easy. 

The high lift of the bar for 
turning at the ends and for pass- 
ing over ordinary’ field obstruc- 
tions and the extremely high lift 
with the hand lever are unusual 
mower features—you can success- 
fully meet all field conditions and 
meet them quickly and easily. _ 

There are many other ad- 
vantages in this improved mower 


Free Books. 


that you will like—advantages 
that result in extra years of satis- 
factory, low cost service. 

Be sure to see it at your John 
Deere dealer’s. Examine it close- 
ly, Operate its lift—know how 
fully it meets your needs, 

You can get a tongue truck 
for the John Deere mower—every 
user likes it. 


Tell us the implements in which you are interested 
and we will send you valuable account book, ‘‘Book- 


keeping on the Farm”’, also folder that tells all about the John Deere 
High-Lift Mower. Just te to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and t 
Booklets OX 646 a z- ee 


JOHN = DEERE 


E TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 




















Farms painted white or light colors are the best looking farms 











Good Painting Improves Farm Values 4 


HE day of the old weather- at a moderate first cost, then =< 
beaten farm building is gone. there is no need for considering 4 
Farmerstoday knowitisn’t good substitutes. ‘a 


business to let their property go 
unpainted. If homes and barns 
are worth having they are worth 
protecting. 

But with labor costs 
high, only that paint 
material should be 
used which combines 
with good appearance 
the long wearing 
quality essential to 
economy. When that 
material can be bought 


Eagle Pure White Lead— 4 
made from metallic lead—is the ; 
most economical paint material. 
Its long life and great 
beauty increase the 
values of Eagle White- 
Leaded farms. It gives a 
farmer standing in his 
community to have his 
property well painted. 

Let us send you our 
free booklet,*The Farm- 
er’s Eagle.” 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company + 885-C 208 South La Salle Street - Chicago 


EAGLE PureWHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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Leveriess Single Row Cultivator 


For over a decade one of the corn 
belt’s most popular cultivators be- 
cause of it’s extremely light draft, 
easy handling and aceurate cultivating fea- 
tures. 'o levers, no springs to weaken, 
alwaye in balance—the operator's weight 
balances the gangs. Quick, wide dodge. 
Amazingly sensitiv ou can fairly hoe out 
the weede between hills. Before you buy any 
cultivator, see the ‘New Century” at your 

or write for full inform 


“NEW CENTURY” No. 4 


The only two-row cultivator of it’s kind. 
Equipped with self-adjusting gange that auto- 
matically adjust themselves to ordinary field 
conditions. A revelation ip two-row culti- 
vating, Aseasy to handle and as accurate 
asthe average single row. * 


Get the facts about this wonderful 
new two-row. 


Write for full information Cat 
THE RODERICK LEAN CO. AE SaaS 
The T. G. Northwall Co., Ne 


Omaha, Nebraska 
dobbers for Western lowa 


Transter stock for Eastern towa; 


1OWA WAREHOUSE CO., 
Watertoo, lowa 








Don’t Pay 
- for 
4 Months 





bowl, we will 
an imported Bel- 
Melotte Cream 
, any model, 


Spey os we Ge 6 
‘Trial to 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
Yer Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write ue 
for proof. Best quality 
only — Our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. We are 
the oidest steel 
roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


510 S. W. Second St.. Des Moines, lowe 
Established 1896 bv W. F. Hansen. 





@e- Read the announcement to 


all corn-belt farmers, on page 23 
of this issue. John L. Dillinger. 


SEED CORN 


Positively guaranteed to grow. 
uality the best. Priced right. 


Q 
ACME HAY & MILLFEED CO., Sioux City, lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











MID-WEST 


PIONEERS 


Story of Wisconsin Is a Winner in Essayp-Contest 








The story of a Wisconsin pioneer, given below, was one of the prize 
winners in the Pioneer Essay Contest held by by Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Boys and girls from all over the corn belt competed. 
list of prize winners is given on page 2 of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. 


The complete 








HE air was clear and cold, and 

beneath the mountain lay, as in a 
beautiful panorama, the lands and 
lakes of Maine. There were two peaks 
about half a mile apart between which 
was a valley and a small lake. From 
the highest of these peaks the view 
was magnificent. In the far north lay 
Canada. The vast northern expanse 
was all unoccupied save by a few 
farms at the foot of the mountain, and 
by a few camps of lumbermen, .hunt- 
ers and trappers. To the northwest, 
in the blue distance, glittering with 
snow drifts, lay Mount Katahdin. A 
little north of the divide line to Katah- 
din lay Moosehead dake, the largest 
and most beautiful lake in Maine. It 
was near this lake that William Henry 
Folsom, not yet fifteen, served the 
Dunbars’ logging camp thru that long, 
dreary winter of 1831, as cook, and re- 
ceived six dollars a month for his 
work, 

William’s father was in poor health 
and had a large family of boys, They 
were eight in number, and of these 
William was one of the most robust 
and able to assist in the support of the 
family. 

The next year he persuaded his fath- 
er to sell him his time, which amount- 
ed to five years, which he reluctantly 
did, accepting two hundred and fifty 
dollars as an equivalent. It was Wil- 
liam’s "ambition to go west. He be- 
lieved that by going west he would be 
better able to advance his own inter- 
ests and assist his parents. His father 
signed the necessary paper relinquish- 
ing his time. From this time until he 
was nineteen years old, he worked on 
the river and on farms, worked con- 
tinuously and beyond his strength. 

In June, 1836, William set out alone 
to go west, which was no light under- 
taking at that early day, for as yet 
there were no long lines of railroad 
between Maine and the Mississippi 
river. The day at last arrived for him 
to start. His companions and ac- 
quaintances chaffed him as to the per- 
ils of the journey before him. His 
mother gave him her parting words, 
“William, always respect yourself in 
order to be respected.’”’ These words, 
accompanied with her farewell kiss, 
were long remembered, and often kept 
the young man from evil associations. 


A Contrast of Conditions 


As we review the incidents of his 
journey in 1836, we can not but con- 
trast the conditions of that era and 
the present. How great the change in 
half a century! 

The journey then required thirty 
days. It now requires but three. He 
had passed over two short lines of rail- 
road and had made the journey by 
canal boat, by steamer, by stage, and 
a large portion of it on foot. 

There were few regularly estab- 
lished lines of travel. From Michigan 
to the Mississippi there were no stages 
nor were there any regular southern 
routes. 

Travelers to the center of the conti- 
nent, in those days, came either by the 
water route via New Orleans or the 
Fox and Wisconsin river route, or fol- 
lowed Indian trails or glazed lines 
from one settlement to another. The 
homes of the settlers were rude, were 
built principally of logs. In forest re- 
gions the farms consisted of clearings 
or square patches of open ground, 
well dotted with stumps and surround- 
ed by a dense growth of timber. The 
prairies, except around the margins or 
along certain belts of timber, follow- 
ing the course of streams, were with- 





out inhabitants. Hotels were few and 
far between, and, when found, not 
much superior to the cabins of the set- 
tlers, but the travelers were always 
hospitably entertained. 

After coming west, William wan- 
dered around in search of employment 
and went to Dubuque, where he found 
employment working a hand furnace, 
smelting lead ore, for a man named 
Kelly, for six months. 

Dubuque was a town of about three 
hundred inhabitants. The people were 
principally of the mining class. The 
prevailing elements amongst them 
were Catholic and Orange Irish. These 
two parties were antagonistic and 
would quarrel on the streets or wher- 
ever brought into contact. Sundays 
were especially days of strife, and the 
main street was generally the field of 
combat. Dubuque was certainly the 
worst town in the west, and, in a 
Small way, the worst in the whole 
country. The entire country west of 
the Mississipi was without law, the 
government of Wisconsin territory not 
yet being extended to it. Justice, such 
as it was, was administered by “Judge 
Lynch” and the mob. 

William Folsom had come to the 
northwest in 1836, a young man 
healthy and ambitious, to dare the 
perils of an almost unexplored region, 
inhabited by savages. He sought Fort 
Snelling, which was at that time an 
active United States fort, as a point 
from which to start. In September, 
1837, immediately after the treaty was 
made ceding the St. Croix valley to 
the government, accompanied by Dr. 
Fitch, of Bloomington, Iowa, they 
started from Fort Snelling in a bark 
canoe and a scow loaded with tools, 
supplies and: laborers, descended the 
Mississippi river and ascended the St. 
Croix to the Dalles. The two clam- 
bered over the rocks to the falls, 
where they made two land claims, cov- 
ering the falls on the east side and 
the approach to it in the Dalles. They 
built a log cabin at the falls, where 
the copper trap range crosses the river 
and where the old mill was afterwards 
erected, and where the town of St. 
Croix Falls, Wisconsin, is now situ- 
ated.. A second log house they built 
in the ravine at the head of naviga- 
tion. While building, four other par- 
ties arrived to make claim to this 
power. They found Jee Brown on the 
west side of the St. Croix, where Tay- 
lors Falls, Minnesota, is now situated, 
trading with the Indians, a few rods 
from where Baker and Taylor built 
their mill near the present bridge. 


Taylors Falls Platted in 1851 


Meanwhile, as William was taking 
claims on the east side of the St. Croix 
river, the village of Taylors Falls was 
platted. It was then 1851, a survey of 
lots having been made at that time by 
Theodore S. Parker, of Stillwater. Ad- 
ditions were made from time to time 
as the increasing population demanded. 
There were no roads to the village, 
and the only means of travel was by 
steamboat, bateaux, or birch bark ca- 
noes, until-the government road was 
opened, some time in 1856. William 
then moved to the west side of the 
river, to Taylors Falls, and opened a 
store in 1852. 

While the people of those days had 
many hardships and disadvantages, 
they also had amusements, altho of a 
different character than we now have. 
They had many Indian dances. The 
last Indian dance in Taylors Falls was 
given by a party of Chippewas in 1856. 
They had come down the St. Croix in 





birch canoes with furs and cranbe, 
ries to exchange with Samuels, in gy 
Croix village, for “scootawabo,” 
whisky. They remained about a wee, 
drinking and carousing in their pec, 
liar style. One Sabbath, and when fo 
a wonder they were quite sober, they 
visited Taylors Falls and gave a ge 
ries of grotesque and laughable dancegg 
in the street, opposite Folsom’s store, 
after which they called for presents ag 
tokens of friendship and appreciation, 
kindly and gravely shook hands ang 
recrossed the river. “Thus departed 
Hiawatha.” 4 

In the fall of 1851, there were about 
two hundred people in the village | 
They were already short of provisions 
and the winter was rapidly coming on, 
and the expected boat, with its cargg’ 
of provisions and the winter supply, 
was long delayed. September passed, 
October came and nearly passed, and” 
still no boat. Snow covered the groung 
and thin ice was on the river. The ice, 
in finely broken pieces, floated dow, 
the rapids and was beginning to gorge 
in the Dalles, and still no boat. Proyp 
sions were allotted to the resident fan | 
ilies, and the gloomiest anticipationg 
filled all minds at the prospect of the 
long, dreary winter without sufficient 
food; when, on the 28th of October, 
the long-expected whistle “was heard 
from the coming steamer. The people: 
rushed frantically down to the old 
warehouse, but the ice was so gorged 
in the Dalles that no boat could make 
the landing. No boat was in sight, nor 
was the whistle heard again. Had it 
all been an illusion? The eager throng 
was again in despair. Another night 
of cold would blockade the river. Just 
then the voices of white men wera 
heard from the rocks of the Dalles, ‘and: 
to their great joy they perceived the 
boats officers and passengers clamber 
ing down from the rocks, with the glad 
tidings that the boat had reached the 
landing, half a mile below, and was 
then unloading her cargo. : 


Starvation Again Imminent 


The winter passed merrily enough, 
but clouds and darkness gathered i, 
the spring. Provisions were again 
short, and had to be apportioned spa 
ingly and equally. Occasionally a deer 
or fish eked out the supply, but star 
vation was again imminent. On this) 
occasion, they were relieved by the 
reception of condemned pork from 
Fort Snelling. The St. Louis proprie 
tors sent up another boat-load of sup 
plies after the opening of navigation, 
and all seemed well, when, during the 
prevalence of high water, the, boom 
and mill race gave way, and the logs— 
their main dependence—were swept 
down the river and beyond their com 
trol. ’ 

William became president of the 
Taylors Falls Copper Mining Company. 
He kept store for many years, and Was 
one of the prominent business men of 
the village of Taylors Falls. Later it 
the year of 1859, he built a fine rest 
dence on one of the large bluffs over 
looking the Dalles and St. Croix river 
for many miles. q 

The Dalles are beautiful beds of 
rock, varying in height from 50 to 20 
feet, for the most part perpendiculah, 
but wildly irregular, as is common 
in trap-rock formations. These ledge) 
are crowned with pine trees‘ and # 
dense undergrowth of bushes 
vines. The prevailing color of the 
rocks is a bluish gray, but this is B® 
ken occasionally by patches of brik 
liant coloring, red, yellow or greet, 
they may be stained by oxides of # 
metals or covered with lichen 
mosses. The Dalles at that time welt 
seldom visited, but today hundreds 
hundreds of people from all over Ht 
country visit the place. 4 

After building this beautiful home 
Mr. Folsom retired from active i 
and occupied his time writing pione® 
histories and also devoted much @ 
to church work. He passed away 
the year 1893, leaving many friends ® 
mourn his death, well knowing @® 
one of the most prominent and ; 
liked men had passed away in deat 
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W THE POOL WORKS 


What It Can Do Toward Better Farm Returns 


: (Continued from page 6) ? 


“been followed by every community 
‘that supports a creamery. 


The local 
creamery handles all its receipts not 
on a day to day basis or consignment 
but in pools of two or four 
The farmer is paid the aver- 
age price for the period for the grade 


‘that he delivers, 


In the old days every farmer, or us- 
ally his wife, took the cream, made 
up the butter at home, and sold it in- 
dividually. Common experience, how- 
eyer, has proved that it is good busi- 
ness for the individual farm family to 
gacrifice the right to make butter of a 


particular sort and to sell it when and 


where it pleases, in order that the ad- 
yantages of large scale manufacture 
and large scale selling could be. fol- 
jowed, Is it inadvisable to carry this 
pooling practice over to other com- 
modities and to use it on a wider 
scale? 

Tobacco pools, Professor Camp tells 
us, market approximately 48 per cent 
of the tobacco crop in the United 
States. The cotton pools market 8 
per cent of the cotton. Wheat pools 
in Canada and the United Statés are 
marketing 10 per cent of last year's 
qop, and a fair percentage of minor 
commodities are being handled in the 
game way. 

Danish Butter Makers 


To go back to co-operation in the 
dairy field, it is pointed out that the 
cooperative creameries of Denmark 
received about 90 per cent of the total 
milk production of the country; that 
one-third of these creameries, distrib- 
tting thru eleven co-operative export 
associations, furnished more than one- 
third of the Danish butter exported. 
The butter is graded by representa- 
tives of the export association, of the 


government and of the trade, and then 


sold on a grade basis. Co-operation 
between the government and the co- 
operatives created the national brand, 
faised the standard of butter produc- 
tion, and made possible an export mar- 
ket that had not been open to Danish 
butter before. 

’ There is a parallel to this situation 


hesota Co-operative Creameries Asso- 
lation, which is handling the bulk of 
Minnesota co-operative butter. The 
butter which goes out from headquar- 
ters there is inspected and graded by 
& government representative, and this 
has made possible wider sales for the 
It has also been an influ- 
ence on the loca] co-operatives them- 
felves in encouraging them turn 
Olt higher grades of butter. The same 
Plan is now being considered in Mis- 
fouri, where the Farm Clubs expect 
to put government representatives at 
their assembling points for eggs and 
have a certificate of grade placed in 
each crate that goes out. Strong co- 
Operatives can do a good deal in im- 
Proving the marketing methods in this 
Way, 

The essence of pooling, of course, 


to 


AS that as soon as a shipment has been 


feceived and graded it loses its iden- 


ty and goes into the general lot. The 


Moducer is then paid on the basis of 
"0 Many pounds of a certain grade of 
Meduct in a certain pool. One of the 
Main advantages from the point of 
View of some producers is that the 


Wool gives him the average price for 


© pool period without any hurry on 
Without the pooling method, 
May happen to ship on a day when 
much below the aver- 
ge, On the other hand, he may hap- 
Pen to ship on a day when the market 
#8 extraordinarily high. Both of these 
M8sibilities are put out of the field 


F Nhe ships thru a pool. This is 
orth a good deal to the farmer who 


fainly a producer. It is not so sat- 
wy to the farmer who enjoys the 
Mative end of the business and 


|of farmers who insist 


period? 
| different products. 





| high 





likes. to 
market. 

Most of the tobacco people, some of 
the cotton producers, the producers-of 
raisins, of prunes, of apricots, of spe- 
cial crops of all sorts, have quite gen- 
erally been willing to give up the priv- 
ilege of playing the market in return 
for an average price. This has not 
been the case with a good many pro- 
ducers of grain and with practically 
all the producers of livestock. We 
have a number of state wheat pools 
that are working on the pool basis, but 
we also have a great many farmers’ 
elevators which stress the fact that 
the farmer can shop when he wants 
to and use whatever judgment he has 
as to hitting the high point. The 
seme thing is true of livstock mar- 
keting and particularly of the mar- 
keting of beef cattle. A high per- 
centage of our feeders are speculators 
rather than feeders only, and enjoy 
the excitement of trying to pick out a 
day on which the market will be at the 
point for the season. 

It is obviously true, however, that 
so long as we have a high percentage 
on playing the 
market and who want a chance to 
gamble, it will be impossible to obtain 


gamble on the turn of the 


any stability of the price level. A 
great many of these farmer specula- 
tors, even at the same time that they 


are opposing pools and speaking high- 
ly of their own ability to hit a high 
market, complain very vigorously of 
the extreme fluctuations in prices. 
This extreme fluctuation; of course, is 
to some extent the product of the op- 
erations of these very men. 

What is the length of the pooling 
This varies, of course, with 
The local cream- 


| ery may pool its butter on the half or 


whole month basis. 
| 


Poultry producers 
may have weekly pools. The Central 
California Poultry Producers has sev- 
eral different varieties: a weekly pool 
for the western trade, an annual pool 


| for storage, and another annual pool 
for eggs shipped to the east. The Dan- 


Mn the work being done by the Min- | 


ish butter exporting societies pool on a 
veekly basis. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange has pools that 
vary from ten days to the entire sea- 
The more perishable the pred- 
uct, the shorter the pool period. The 
strawberry associations have a daily 
pool. With dried fruit, cotton, tobacco, 
it is for a year or longer. 
Carrying Over the Surplus 


son. 


Some of these pools have felt com- 
pelled to carry a surplus over from 
one season the next in order to 
keep the market up. This has on the 
whole been a rather risky proceeding. 


to 


| because the co-operatives have not yet 





been given the legal authority to take 
any very vigorous steps toward hold- 
ing down production. This has been 
one of the main weaknesses of pools 
as they have operated up to 
In several cases, prunes, raisins and 
tobacco particularly, the existence’ of 
the pools has moved the price level so 
high that more orchards, vineyards 
have been put in. This increased pro- 
duction has made the job of the sales 
departments harder every year, until 
a readjustment to lower levels was re- 


quired. The early gains of a _ pool 
may, therefore, be offset by later 
losses due to overproduction. Keeping 


a balance of this sort is one of the big 
jobs of the pool, and one which it has 
not yet learned how to accomplish. 
There is a feeling sometimes that 
the district which’ has peculiar advan- 
tages in the way of soil or climate, or 
some other factor which enables it to 
turn out a high grade product, loses 
something by going into a big pool. 
It is somewhat doubtful if this is true, 
since if the product is graded, the 
folks in this district will be paid for 
their product on the basis of grade 
any -way. However, some organiza- 


date. | 
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Fights Friction 
Like Water Fights Fire 


FRE your engine from the wearing effects of 
friction by using no other oil but En-ar-co, 





Soft as: velvet, it forms a friction-fighting film 
between the moving metal parts. 


En-ar-co soothes,cools and cushions against shock 
all of the swift moving parts of your motor. 


In action, greatly magnified, En-ar-co Motor Oil 
looks like millions of tiny ball bearings which ~~ 
make the movement of the metal free and quiet. 
Because of correct methods of manufacture, 
these little balls of oil absorb and carry off in- 
tense heat without “breaking”. 


En-ar-co Motor Oil forms a leak-proof seal be- 

tween pistons and cylinder walls, preserving : 
compression, increasing the power and prevent- 
ing the downward seepage of gasoline which ~ 
means dangerous crank case dilution. : 


Try En-ar-co in your motor-car, motor-truck or 
tractor. You will never use another oil. It is 
highly recommended by builders of tractors 
including McCormick-Deering, Holt, Advance- 
Rumely, Eagle, Allwork, Russell, Hart-Parr, 
Emerson-Brantingham, Fordson dealers and 
others. 7 
Now that you have read what we claim for it, 
give it a trial. We know that you will immedi- 
ately notice a difference in performance and use 
En-ar-co exclusively thereafter. 
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— EN-AR-CO Gear a 


Keeps Tractors 
Cool 


En-ar-co Motor Oil a 
Light — Medium — Heavy 3 
Extra Heavy a 
Steel Drums . . 80c Per Gal. ; 
Half-Drums . . 85c Per Gal. 
10-Gal. Cans . 95c Per Gal. 
5-Gal. Cans . $1.00 Per Gal. 
1-Gal. Cans . $1.15 Per Gal. 
Prices subject to change 
Special En-ar-co ae. 
Oil for Ford Cars et 
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Buy at the sign of the Boy and Slate 














THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producers, Refiners aad Marketers of “Quality” En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
Branches and Service Stations in 116 Principal Cities of the United States 

















Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
The National Refining Company, 704R26, National Building, Cleveland, O. 


Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 












L enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. 
Street or R. F.D. No. 
State 
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tions have experimented with series.of 
smali pools tied together by one sales 
' agency. In the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange there are a number of 
small local pools, each with a special 
brand. But the difficulty which would 
come thru different sales organiza- 
tions and a variety of brands is over- 
come here by having one general 
brand (Sunkist) under which fruit of 
all the pools conforming to certain re- 
quirements is sold. The sales end of 
the business is likewise centralized to 
the extent that information on the 
markets and bids from different 
points are secured by the central sales 
agency and turned over to the local 
or the district. 

The Raisin Growers had twenty-five 
pools in 1922 within the association, 
but cut this down to eight in 1924, 
largely to reduce the overhead ex- 
penses of accounting. 
Cotton Growers pooled according to 
grade and staple. There were on this 
basis 104 pools within the. large pool 
for the 1923 crop. The Burley 
bacco Growers has fifty-two grades 
and a pool for each grade. The To- 
bacco Growers’ Co-operative has five 
member pools, according to locality 
and method of curing, and each pool is 
divided into three local pools accord- 
ing to the three grades they recognize, 
In Canada there is a wheat pooling as- 


sociation in each of the provinces of | 


Saskatchewan, Alberta’and Manitoba. 


These, however, are federated in one | 
The wheat | 


general sales organization. 
of each provincial association is pooled 
according to grade. Just what form 


shall be followed in this matter of or- 


ganization is probably subordinate to 
the main end of getting sufficient cen- 
tralization of management to co-ordi- 
nate the shipments in such a way as 
to feed the market most successfully. 


Effect of Pooling on Prices 


The pools have not been able to go 
nearly so far as they had hoped in 
the way of influencing prices. 
sociations like those of the cotton and 
wheat growers, in which the greater 
percentage of the crop is sold outside 
the pool, the management can only es- 
timate the market situation and feed 
the product at the most favorable 
time. They have this advantage, of 
course, that it is often possible to se- 
cure foreign outlets that would be 
barred to small concerns. They may 
be able to take advantage of short cuts 
in routing. They may be able to elim- 


inate a good deal of the overhead ex- | 


pense that would exist if the market- 
ing were being handled by a num- 
ber of small associations working at 
cross-purposes. 

The co-operative, of 
this great handicap: 
new markets, advertise its product, 
carry over the surplus in order to hold 
the market up; but all this will be 
benefiting outsiders as much as it will 
the folks in the pool. In fact, it will 
benefit them more. If there is any 
surplus carried over, it will necessarily 
be carried over by the co-operative 
and not by individual growers. More- 
over, the outsiders will be able to sell 
for cash and get the whole price at 
once, whereas the members of the co- 
operatives will have to be paid in drib- 
lets over the whole period of the pool. 
There is always danger, therefore, 
that the members of the pool may de- 
cide that it is better to be an outsider, 
and the volume handled may decrease 
from year to year until the company 
fails. 

The big co-operative has been able 
to borrow money at considerably lower 
rates than could be secured by individ- 
uals, and to finance a holding move- 
ment at fairly low cost. Cheaper 
credit for all farmers is needed, of 
course, not only for big co-operatives. 
if every man outside the pool has to 
sell immediately after harvest in or- 
der to get enough money to pay his 
debts, the market will be badly broken, 
even tho the pool holds off entirely. 
The more farmers there are who are 
- able to wait and sell later in the sea- 
son, the less danger there is of a dra- 
‘matic collapse in the market. 
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“Build It With Well Burned Clay Products Dy t 





Appearance That Lasts 


Along with the many other advantages 
of Clay Construction, there is the added 
benefit from the handsome appearance of 
the finished structure, 

Among the many forms of burned clay 
products, two will be of particular interest 
to you. They are Face thle and Face Brick, 

In Face Tile, the outer surface is spe- 
cially designed for pleasing appearance. 
It is especially useful for farm buildings, 
commercial structures, garages and all 
other buildings where large tile units in 
the wall are practical. 

Face Brick has the same general appear- 
ance as Face Tile. Use it in residences of 
every kind. The walls will be pleasing 
and handsome, yet except for the trim, 
they will never require paint, 

You can build with Face Brick and 
Face Tile at a cost that compares with 
that of other good materials, and then 
you have the added advantage of the 
everlasting beauty of your building with- 
out the heavy expense that is always en- 
tailed when you have to paint every three 
years. Deterioration and upkeep expense 
are cut to a minimum. And, when you 
want to sell, you have a structure that 
will command the highest price. 











A FREE Book on Farm Buildings! 


If you are interested in further information about 
the use of Hollow Building Tile and Brick, espec- 
tally for soneosiion fore buildings, write us for 
a copy of our book, ** Hollow Tile Farm Buildings.” 
It contains very valuable information and will be 


Economy for All Farm Buildings! 


AS a practical farmer, you know that economy in farm buildings 
is vital in helping you get larger profits from your farm. It 
is no wonder therefore, that thousands of farmers have been build- 


ing with clay products, 


They have found Hollow Building Tile 


of unsurpassed economy for every type of farm building—both in 
low first cost and in low upkeep cost. 


4 In the actual cost of putting up any 
farm building, there is practically no dif- 
ference in hollow tile as compared with 
first-class non-permanent types of con- 
struction. The big saving of hollow tile 
starts as soon as the building is complet- 
ed, and keeps on as long as you own or 
operate the farm. You save through pro- 
tection from rats and vermin. You save 
the cost of frequent paint jobs. You save 
through elimination of repairs. And being 
fire-safe, hollow tile buildings can be lo- 
cated where they will save you time and 
steps and thus eliminate unnecessary work, 

The economy of hollow tile also gives 
direct increases in profits from stock, par- 
ticularly in winter. Dead¥*air spaces in the 
tile provide an insulation that protects 
your cattle, hogs and chickens from drafts 
and dampness. And, since hollow tile 


IOWA 


buildings are most easily “heated in win- 
ter, less feed is required for bodily 
warmth and more of the feed goes into 
growth with consequent profit to you, 
Thus, stock housed in hollow tile build- 
ings will give you more milk, more beef, 
more pork or more eggs without an added 
cent of feeding expense. 

Non-permanent farm buildings have to 
be replaced as the years go by. But hol- 
low tile buildings last as long as the farm, 
Build of hollow tile, save the cost of re- 
placements, and have buildings whose re- 
sale value is always high. 

Go to your local lumber dealer for cost 
estimates. Let him help you work out 
your plans in the most satisfactory and 
economical way, If you want added infor- 
mation about the use of clay products, 
write us for details, 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


311 Insurance Exchange Building 


It may develop | 





sent you without obligation. 


For residence construction, Face Brick gives~ 
you the utmost in attractiveness combined with 
economy. And the low cost is really astonishing. 
Check up, see for yourself. 





Des Moines, lowa 


Here is a combined corn crib and hog house. 
Rodents find it hard to do damage here. The 
little pigs are safe from inclement weather and 
they grow fast into marketable bogs. 


A Hollow Tile barn is profitable on any farm, 
You can plan {t to provide greatest comfort for 
the animals, at the same time save labor for you. 
Before building, be sure to investigate the a 
vantage of clay products. 








In conclusion Professor Camp says: 
“The agricultural pool is a method of 
organization for stabilizing distribu- 
tion, for regulating the ebb and flow 
of goods at different markets so as 
to adjust their movement to the varia- 
tions in demand, to overcome the dif- 
ference in yield of organic produc- 
tion from one crop year to another, 
and to establish the price level at 
which commodities shall be sold. The 
larger the percentage of the crop han- 
dled by an organization, the more com- 
pletely its product may be made 
known thru nation-wide or interna- 
tional advertising campaigns, and it 
follows that the greater will be the 
number of the price offers received, 
and the greater the power of choice 
from these price offers will the organ- 
izations have.”—D. R. M. 





Trouble of Tobacco Co-Op. 


The virtual breakdown of the co-op- 
erative marketing system in the to- 
bacco belt in northern South Carolina 
and the adjoining counties in North 
Carolina is reported. Only 31 per cent 
of the South Carolina acreage has 
been signed up and only 18 per cent 
of the total acreage of the North Caro- 
lina counties in this district. This to- 
bacco section is a part of the tri-state 





organization which was attacked by 
the Federal Trade Commission recent- 
ly for handing over profitable re-dry- 
ing contracts to some of its officers. 
This practice stopped a year or so 
back, but the publicity given to the 
matter has helped to make it difficult 
to sigu up the new contracts. 

Another difficulty, of course, has 
been the very vigorous opposition of 
the leading tobacco companies and the 
other folks interested in maintaining 
the old auction system. Another 
handicap has been the fact that this 
organization was planned on the old 
Sapiro method, which makes use of a 
highly »centralized organization and 
doesn’t pay much attention to demo- 
cratic control or local contacts. 

In spite of these facts, however, the 
tri-state organization has made money 
for tobacco farmers in the last few 
years. It may be that in this section 
it may have to go thru the same expe- 
riences that the dark tobacco growers 
have been going thru in Kentucky. 
One year of low prices, due to the 
disorganization of the tobacco pool, 
may bring folks back into line fairly 
soon. Or if they take the experiences 
of the dark tobacco growers enough to 
heart, there may yet be a chance of 
signing up a sufficient acreage so that 
the company can carry on without a 
breakdown. 
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Your Hogs Soon Pay 
For This Hog House 


Experience of thousands of farmers proves shat lp 
creased hog profits will more than pay for & 
field Hollow Tile Hog house. Safer, earlier 
ing, fewer pigs lost, more gains from feed, 
marketing---all of these profitable advantages 
yours when you build with Sheffield Hollow 
Sheffield Hog Houses are free from drafts, on 
ness, and easily kept clean. Cost no more 
ordinary construction, yet last as long a8 
Easy to take care of---never need painting. 
Valuable Information FREE : 
Before planning any farm buildings, get our mom, 
savi poy dag write us what you intel 
to build, and you will get complete, valuable inter 
mation by return mail. 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO. 
Box 608-D Sheffield, lows © 


SHEFFIELD 
HOLLOW-—TILE 
sFor All Farm-Buildings 
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Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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TESTING OUT YOUR ATHLETIC ABILITY 


ig THIS pretty good for a kid like 
me?” 

How often I used to go to the boy 
across the street with that question. 
[was ten years old. He was on the 
high school track team. I wanted to 
know if I was doing as well for my 
age and size as he was. 

Of course he couldn’t tell me. No- 
body could, because nobody had taken 
the trouble to figure it out. Moreover, 
at that time the methods had not been 
developed for working out the tables 
needed. 

The question stayed with me, how- 
ever. Some years later I competed in 
a city track meet. There were, as I 
remember it, two divisions, one for 
boys fifteen and under, and one for 
boys over that age. I was never much 
of an athlete, but in the last year I 
competed I was just a few months 
short of sixteen. I entered in Class B 
and, since I was older and bigger than 
the most, did fairly well. It struck 
me at the time that the smaller boys 
really weren’t getting a fair deal. 

* This question, of course, ceases to 
exist when boys get into college. 
Sometimes, tho not often, boys have 
pretty nearly their full physical pow- 


. ers in the last years in high school. 


Nobody wants to grade college races 
according to age, weight, height, and 
s0 on; altho for intramural sports 
some division might be worth while. 
A150-pound football team might very 
well have the same relation to the 
first team that the 150-pound crew 
does to the varsity. 

The time when differences in age 
and size count most is in the period 
from ten to sixteen. To let boys know 
what can justly be expected of them, 
to give them a standard of perform- 
ance, to award places in meets not on 
the basis of what is done so much as 
on the basis of what is done in rela- 
tion to what may justly be expected of 
them—these aims have seemed to me 
worth while for a long time. It was 
only last year that a standard of per- 
formance was worked out whereby a 
meet could be conducted in which a 
ten-year-old had as much chance to 
win a championship as the boy of 
eighteen. 

The opportunity came when we 
were discussing the program of spring 
activities for the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts. With any group 








in a field meet. 


ever held. 
for our Lone Scouts. 


exact date will be announced later. 


three of our Lone Scouts. 





Wallaces’ Farmer has worked out a plan whereby boys of different 
ages and heights, living in different parts of the country, can compete 
The accompanying article tells about the way this field 
meet is held and how the plan was worked out. 

Last year 200 of our Lone Scouts entered the first meet of this kind 
This year we are holding another field meet of the same sort 
A cup will be given to the winning tribe and medals 
to the champions in the different events. 
turnout of corn belt boys in this field meet, and hope that a good many 
will join the Scouts (an applicatién blank for membership will be found 
on page 4) and prepare to enter the meet in late May or early June. 


The tables on this page show the average performances of boys of 
different ages and heights, as based on the actual records of seventy- 
Are you as good as this average? 
the standard is for your height and age, and try yourself out. 
the other events will be published in later issues. 


We would like to have a big 


The 


See what 
Tables for 
Watch for them. 








of boys spring naturally suggésts track 
and field meets. Why not have a meet 
for the tribe? The objections, of 
course, were instantaneous and many. 
Our Scouts were of different ages, 
ranging from nine to eighteen. They 
were scattered all over Iowa and the 
other corn belt states, with some as 
far away as Massachusetts and Florida 
and Oregon. 

But we remembered how college 
track teams held telegraph meets and 
ran off events on their own fields. The 
time in the track events and the dis- 
tance in the field events were wired 
to each other and places awarded ac- 
cordingly. We decided we could have 
a mail field meet. 

It had to be a field meet, of course. 
Very few of our Lone Scouts had stop 
watches. And even the field events 
had to be limited. The equipment had 
to be simple enough so that home- 
made devices would dot That barred 
the shot put and the discus; it barred 
the pole vault. 

We finally made out entry. blanks 
for seven events: The standing high 
jump; the running high jump; the 
standing broad jump; the running 
broad jump; the pull-up; the baseball 
throw; the hop, step and jump. 

But here we came to my old dilem- 
ma: How were the winners to be 
picked? We had Scouts from ten to 
nineteen. Of course, the nineteen- 
year-old could jump the higher and 
the farther. We couldn't take records 
at their face value; we might as well 


give the prizes to the biggest and old- . 


est at first and save bother. 

This is the point at which Henry A. 
Wallace came to the rescue. Mr. Wal- 
lace enjoys playing with figures. For 
some years he has been taking state- 
ments and puzzling about them, with a 
calculating machine to help him do the 
puzzling. For instance, the price of 
corn belt land. What makes a certain 
piece of land sell at $200 an acre? 
Mr. Wallace thought the percentage of 
land in cultivation, the percentage of 
land in small grain, the percentage of 
land in corn, the number of head of 
livestock per acre, the nationality of 
the farmer, and a dozen other things 
might influence the price. By an elab- 
orate statistical method he found out 
which of these factors affected land 
prices and to what extent. Problems 
of this nature are his delight. 

To anyone with this experience, my 
question seemed absurdly simple. 
“Find out each Scout’s age, weight, 
height and chest circumference,” he 
directed, “Those may not be the most 
important factors, but we'll try them 
and find out. Then get his records on 
all seven events. I think I can work 
out a formula of a sort that you can 
apply to any Scout and find out about 
what he ought to do in each event.” 

We sent out the entry blanks. We 
offered a cup to the tribe making the 
best record, medals to the individual 
winners in the events. We provided 
for adult referees who were to verify 
the records. About two hundred of 





our Scouts responded. Seventy-three 
of these records, made by representa- 
tive boys ranging in age from ten to 
nineteen, we used as a basis for the 
work. Three calculation machines 
pounded away in our office for the bet- 
ter part of a week. We found out 
what each boy, were he an average 
Lone Scout of a certain age, weight, 
height and chest circumference, would 
have done. Then we took what he did 
do and expressed it in terms of per- 
centage of that average. 

That is, if the average Lone Scout 
fifteen years old, five feet five inches 
tall, 118 pounds in’ weight and thirty- 
two inches around the chest, according 
to our formula should go 42.4 inches 
in the standing high jump, and if Arie 
Poldervaart, LSB, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, with those measurements, ac- 
tually jumped fifty inches, we rated 
Scout Poldervaart 118 per cent in that 
event. The Scout with the highest 
percentage won the event. For the all- 
around championship, we totalled the 
ratings in all avents. For the tribe 
championship, we took the all-around 
records of each Scout, totalled them, 
and divided that total by the number 
of Scouts in the tribe to get the tribe 
score, 

We had promised our Scouts that 
the little fellows would have as good a 
chance as the big ones. The results 
proved that we had made good. The 
boys who took first and third in the 
all-around championship were both 
eleven years old. Two others were 
thirteen and three were fourteen. 

Now this was all very well for a 
field meet. However, we wanted 
something more—standards available 
to every boy. It was quite clear that 
every Lone Scout when he wanted to 
find out how his high jump in the 
back yard rated couldn't get a calcu- 
lating machine and indulge in a little 
higher mathematics. 

So since he had found out that age 
and height were the two big factors, 
H. A. Wallace devised a set of tables 
designed to let each Scout find out 
where he stands. These tables show 
what may be expected in these differ- 
ent events of boys like those seventy- 
three Scouts of our tribe whose rec- 
ords were used to make the test. Per- 
haps we might add that these seventy- 
three, quite accidentally, turned out to 

(Continued on page 2) 
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| Age in years (use age at nearest birthday) 
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across from the left at these points. 


To check up on what you should do in these events, find your age at the top and your height at the left. 
The point where the column and line me 
$ old and 62 inches tall. you should make 46.3 inches in the running high jump, 


Then follow the column down from the top and follow 
et will show the height or distance in inches you should jump. 
148.1 inches in the running broad jump, and 85 inches in the standing broad jump. 
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For instance, if you are 
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The May Message 
Governor Hammill, State Librarian 
Johnson Brigham, and Curator E. R. 
Harlan of the State Historical Depart- 
ment, have handed down their decision 
on the\Pioneer stories submitted by 
our boys and girls. A complete list of 


the prize winners is published in this 
issue, and also an honorable mention 
list, the judges having recommended 
on account of the excellence of the 
essays not awarded prizes, that hon- 
orable mention be made. 

We congratulate Irene Costello; who 
won the first place in the senior con- 
test, and William Ferguson, who won 
first place in the junior contest, on 
their achievements. We congratulate 
likewise the other prize winners, as 
very excellent essays were submitted 
by all of the prize winners, and the 
judges found it anything but easy to 
make a decision as to the merits of the 
different essays. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
junior class, Wilson McBeath, who 
won second place last year, again won 
second place, and that Ruth Blanch- 
ard, who won fourth place last year, 
again won fourth place, an achieve- 
ment of which both young folks may 
be proud. The boys in this year’s con- 
test made a little better’showing than 
last, altho the girls still lead in the 
number of prizes won, winning ten of 
the eighteen prizes offered. In the 
senior contest, two girls were placed 
first and second. In the junior contest 
two boys were placed first and second. 
From time to time the prize winning 
essays will be published in Wallaces’ 

rmer and we are sure that not only 
our young folks, but likewise the older 
folks, will be delighted with the inter- 
esting incidents of the early settlement 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, which these stories bring out, 
as all four states are represented in 
the prize list. ~- 

What a fine work our girls and boys 
are doing these days. They are work- 
ing together in a splendid way in 
Four-H Club work, exchanging ideas, 
being mutually helpful, promoting ac- 
tivities in the various communities, 
which mean a lot to the community. 
Our Lone Scouts are working splen- 
didly together, passing their degrees, 
working for agricultural awards, plan- 
ning for the mail field meet in June, 
getting new members to join, organ- 
izing tribes, and so forth. As I have 
said many times before, the finest 
preduct of the corn belt is its boys 
and girls and the future of agriculture 
is wrapped up in these fine young 
folks whose enthusiasm, interest and 
energy is contagious to the older folks. 
There never were a finer lot of young 
folks on the farms of Iowa and ad- 
joining states, than right now. They 
are learning the great lesson of co- 
operation in a way that will mean 
farm folks in the future working even 
closer together than they have in the 
past. 

Keep up the good work, boys and 
girls. Make up your minds that you 
are going to be the most helpful boys 
and girls it is possible for any com- 
munity to have, and that you are going 
to make your community the most at- 
tractive community it is possible to 
The man or 
» woman, boy or girl, who lives only for 
himself, gets very little out of life, 
. and it is because you boys and girls 
~ are working with and for each other, 

that you are making such splendid 
: Do well first the duties 





Hammill, of Iowa; 


Seventh 
EKighth 


Stacy......Messler, Missouri 
Sac City, lowa 
Sac City, lowa 

Ingraham, Illinois 

Waukon Jct., lowa 


Elmer L. 
Elaine Markley 
Charles Sheely 
John D. Brandt 
Ivan Brown 





PIONEER ESSAY CONTEST 


The prize winners in the Pioneer Essay Contest are listed below. 
These winners were selected by a board of judges composed of Governor 
State Librarian Johnson Brigham, and E. R. Harlan, 
Curator of the State Historical Department. 
senior division will be found on page 10 of this issue. 


SENIOR DIVISION 
Irene Costello, Taylors Falls, Minnesota 


Mary Katharine Muldrow, 


Hubert Fangmann, Dyersville, 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
William Ricketts 


Ruth Vaughan Sawyer, Waterloo, 


RE sh duds cok, do, vobub eotncsianeayii des oepuns aioe Rudolph Christianson, Ruthven, 
HONORABLE MENTION 


The first prize essay in the 


Rosie Lane, Armstrong, lowa 
Hubert Plambeck, Davenport, Iowa 
Wilma E. Huck, Nashville, Illinois 
Perry, Missouri 
Paul Stroud,.Tracy, lowa 

Alice Tourgee, Sac City, lowa 
Elma Elsbury, Lake City, lowa 
Iowa 


Iowa 
lowa 
Iowa 
Ruth Blanchard, Albion, Iowa 
James Ericcson, Armstrong, lowa 
-Lowell Dachenbach, Russell, lowa 
Doris Weatherby, Mapleton, Iowa 
Merguerite Budlong, Titonka, lowa 
lowa 


Ferguson, Hopkinton, 
Wilson McBeath, Whiting, 


Iowa 
lowa 
lowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 


Daniel B. Knock..Grundy Ctr., 
La Verne Lange.......... Sac City, 
Ruby Geary Sae City, 
Elizabeth Adames........ Sac City, 
May Barragy Rockwell, 








that come to you in connection with 
your home. Make your home a cheer- 
ful and happy one, by being cheerful 
and happy yourself. Do well, second- 
ly, the things you are asked to do in 
neighborhood activities. It is the boy 
or girl who is always willing to under- 
take the things they are asked to do, 
that makes real progress. JI am ex- 
ceedingly proud of our farm boys and 
girls in the middle-west. There are no 
finer boys and girls anywhere in the 
world. The future lies ahead of you. 
Your possibilities are great. Those 
who are interested in you are many. 
Think wisely, act conscientiously, be 
unselfish and you will get not only 
great satisfaction out of life for your- 
self, but likewise render service to 
others, the value of which can not be 
measured. The boy or girl who has 
high ideals, and who works faithfully 
to achieve them, is bound to succeed. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN P. WALLACE. 





The Four-H Club Emblem 


In my article in the March 26 issue 
headed “What You Four-H Club Boys 
and Girls Represent,” I mentioned Mr. 
O. H. Benson, now director of the Lone 
Scouts of America, as being the found- 
er of Four-H Club work when he was 
superintendent of the Wright county 
schools. This article came to Mr. Ben- 
son’s attention, and Iam quoting a let- 
ter from Mr. Benson with regard to the 
Four-H Club emblem, which I know 
will be very interesting to all of your 
Four-H Club girls and boys. It is as 
follows: 

“You will be interested to know that 
the Four-H emblem and medal now 
used by the boys and girls all over 
the nation and in Canada, started in 
Wright county, Iowa, when I awarded, 
as county superintendent of schools, 
the three-leaf clover with the three 
H’s as a membership badge for boy 
and girl members of the various agri- 
cultural and home making clubs. Then 
to all of those who did their work well 
and won the achievement standard for 
the year, was awarded the Four-H 
Club emblem, the one now used all 
over the United States. The origin of 
this emblem is not generally known, in 
fact not even by the professional lead- 
ers, When I went to Washington, this 
emblem was carried by me, and rec- 
ommended as the national emblem, 
because it represented the symmetry, 
the text and the analysis especially 
fitting for boys and girls and one that 
they would remember, and which 
would influence action in their daily 
work. It is really interesting to see 
how many thousands of boys and girls 


are wearing the Four-H Club emblem - 


in coat lapels, and on dresses, for 
watch fobs and using it on letterheads. 
It really is a very great fraternity, and 
I have seen young people meet one an- 
other on a public street, who never 
met before, shake hands and get ac- 
quainted, just because both of them 
wore the Four-H Club emblem. That 
same idea is being demonstrated in 
every county in every state in the 
Union. 

“Your explanation of the word ‘Four’ 
is especially good, and a contribution 
to the text on the emblem. There is 
one thing I am also sure you will be 
interested in, namely, that at one time 
your father visited our county where 
I was superintendent of schools, and 
I showed him the three-leaf clover, 
with the three H's, and told the story 
of how I was using it as a membership 
badge in all the agricultural club work 
of the county. In that year we had 
408 corn club members, every one of 
whom was wearing the three leaf clo- 
ver, and the three-H badge. Then |] 
showed him the four-leaf clover, and 
the four-H badge, and said that was 
a medal of award, and was given only 
to the boys and girls who had got in 
the game, stayed in the game and com- 
pleted the job for a whole year, which 
meant keeping their cost account, and 
making a complete story report. A 
very large number of boys and girls 
won the Four-H medal each year. The 
third step in the development was the 
all-star medal. That was the five- 
point star, with the four-leaf clover, 
and the Five-H program. The mean- 
ing of the H’s and the five-point star 
was as follows: The equal training of 
the head, heart, hand and health, and 
that the member must hustle to win 
the star, thus giving the Five-H 
points. The All-Star medal was award- 
ed as a champion medal award, to the 
individual boy and individual girl in 
each school district who made the 
highest average record in all of their 
work for the year. The wearers of the 
All-Star pin became the members of 
the Wright county All-Star Club, a 
rather aristocratic fraternity. After 
narrating this story to your father, he 
said, ‘That’s a great story and a won- 
derful idea and I would like to see it 
developed all over the United States, 
both the program and the medal idea.’ 
He then asked me if I would write this 
story in the form of a feature article, 
and submit it to him for use in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. This gave me a great 
deal of encouragement to push the 
idea in a bigger way. Consequently 
when I left Wright county and went to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and there secured the adoption of our 


extension workers of the state, of 4 
Four-H emblem as the national oy 
blem of boys and girls doing this typ 
of work. This will illustrate to 

to what extent your famous fathgep 
Uncle Henry, had a part in the j 
and its use. The Four-H sign ig 

a trade mark quite as well establighe 


‘for farm boys and girls’ as is ‘57 4 : 


connection with the Heinze produets”” 
We know that our Four-H Club 
and girls will be very much interested. 


in having this history of the Fourg | 


Club emblem, and we are glad to give 
them the story just as Mr. Benson hag 
given it to us. 

JOHN P. WALLACE, - 


DNA 


Testing Your Athletic 
Ability 
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(Continued from page 1) 


be the pick of the two hundred entrieg,; 
so that the standards set are fairly 
high. 

The tables on this page show how 
you can figure what you should be’ 
able to do in two events, the running” 
broad jump and the running high’ 
jump. Other tables will be printed 
later. 

Age in years to the nearest birthday 
is given at the top of the table. Height 
in inches is given at the left side. If 
you want to figure out 
should do, find your age at the top and 
follow that column down. Then find 


your height at the left, and run your; 


finger across the row of figures to the” 
right. Where the two lines cross, you” 
will find the distance in inches 4 
you should be able to jump if you 

as good for your age and height 
the average of these seventy-th 
Lone Scouts. 

To figure out the relative stand 
of two boys, find what each sie 
do; then put down what he did 
Divide the second figure by the fi 
to get the percentage. Then com 
percentages, The boy with the hig 
percentage wins. This is a very 
ple arithmetic problem that any” 
can do in a second. 

This is the plan we will follow in 
Lone Scout field meet to be held @ 
spring. Entry blanks will be sent ont 
in a month or so, and definite dates 
set for the holding of the meet. Tribes) 
of Scouts may hold their field meet 
common, while the real “lone” Scout 
will have to do the best they can oy 
themselves and get some grown-up 
the family to O. K. the reports. : 

These reports will be checked over 
in our office, and the percentage by 
which each exceeds or falls below the” 
standard for his age and height fig 
ured out. Medals will be given to thé 
champions in each event on this basis. 
Medals will be given to the all-arount 
champions, who make the best aver 
age performance in all five events 
Tribe records will be judged on 1 
basis of the average performance @ 
the tribes with ten entries. I he 
that a good many of the boy readem 
of Wallaces’ Farmer will join ou 
Lone Scouts in time to take part i) 
this meet.—D. R. M. 


My Mother’s Method of Grow | 
ing Tomatoes 


To the News: “a 
Early in the spring plant the see@ 
in a shallow box of rich soil. : 
the second pair of true leaves appeah 
transplant two inches apart each 
into a larger box of soil. When 
get to be three inches tall, transp™ : 
the plants into little cardboard Doxe™ 
To make these little boxes, cut @ a 
of cardboard twelve by three inca. 
Crease and fold so that your box ¥& 
be a cube of three inches each way. © 
around with a cord string. WS 
ready to set out in garden, dig @ 
in the ground and pour some 
in it, then cut the string on the 
and it will come off without hé 
the roots. Then pack the dirt 
the plant firmly.—L. S. Leonard ® 
ders, Ashton, III. 
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~ Josephine Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: You will 
ail want to plan a club meeting -for 
Saturday afternoon, May 8, at a home 
where they have a radio with a loud 
speaker, because our very first Four-H 
Girls’ radio music memory contest is 
tobe held that day.. Plan your business 
meeting first, then have your pencils 
and paper ready to take the contest. 
Of course, no fair peeking on any one 
else’s paper! 

Then send all of your papers, signed, 
to the station from which you heard 
the concert, Twelve numbers will be 
selected from the Iowa Four-H music 
memory list. 

All stations in Iowa have been asked 
to put on the contest. All will use the 
game selections, so listen in when it is 
most convenient for you. 

Perhaps it would be well for you to 
write your favorite station asking 
them to put on this concert. Watch 
the daily papers for further announce- 
ments. We hope girls from other 
states will listen in with us. We ex- 
tend a hearty invitation to them. 

I wish you could have slipped in on 





JOSEPHINE SUDINGA 


Winner of the First Iowa Four-H 


Scholarship 


alovely breakfast that I attended Sun- 
day morning at Ames. The occasion 
was the annual Four-H college girls’ 
breakfast. Twenty-five Iowa counties 
and four states were represented. The 
girls discussed ways of strengthening 
the club work in their home counties. 
Be sure that you call upon these girls 
for help when they return this sum- 
mer, They want to help. 

Miss Catharine Landreth, an honor- 
ary Four-H Club member, told of her 
Plans for organizing club work in her 
home country, New Zealand, next year. 

Josephine Sudinga, our baby Four-H 
Club member, told of her many sur- 
prises upon coming to Iowa State Col- 
lege to take up her three months’ non- 
Collegiate work. 

Girls, it is my dream that some day 
We may have not one non-collegiate 
Pour-H Club girl but one hundred, one 
from each county. Does it sound im- 
Possible? No, for impossible is un- 
Pour-H-like. Just because some of 
you have had to drop out of school for 
Several years without having gradu- 
#ted from high school should not mean 

t you are never going to school 
gain. Plan on at least three months 
it the home-makers’ course. One hun- 
dred dollars will carry you thru if you 
Dlan carefully. This will pay your 
and room at the dormitory and 
| YOU tuition. Plan now. Dreams do 


You are all interested in new devel- 
opments in Four-H Clubs over the 
state, 1am sure, and one of the newest 
developments is the putting out of a 
number of county Four-H publications. 
Kossuth county girls were thé first to 
publish a Four-H newspaper. Mar- 
shall county followed soon after and 
now Polk and Van Buren have added 
their very good monthlies. 

All of these papers have their edito- 
rial staff chosen from among the girls, 
These girls get worth-while experience 
and all of the rest who are not defi- 
nitely identified get inspiration and 
real help when the paper arrives. 
These are mimeographed in the coun- 
ty offices and sent to each girl and 
leader in the county. 

Practically all of the county projects 
are written.and under way with a busy 
year for club work as the outlook. 
Sioux City is planning a singing con- 
test for their Achievement Day—won’t 
that be fun? They will conduct it on 
the same plan as a demonstration con- 
test, judges, prizes and so forth. All 
clubs should get the revised music 
bulletin from their county bureau of- 
fice. You'll all like it! 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
In Charge of Girls’ Club Work. 
TOCLUCOT ETT 


"MUSIC NOTES] 
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Let’s take a musical hike this morn- 
ing, for the music world too has its 
May time. We may go thru fields and 
find flowers, brooks, birds, dawns, twi- 
lights, storms, and even hillside 


dreams all translated into tone by 
some of the greatest composers of 
music, 

Starting with Grieg’s “Morning,” let 
us watch the sun rise thru the first 
little tune ray. How it grows and 
rises and swells until the music is all 
about us. Just so, the sun comes: 
first one little ray, then a beam, then 
the light is all around us, and the 
world is wide awake. Hark to Schu- 
bert’s “Lark” singing to McDowell's 
“Wild Rose” as it sways “At the 
Brook” of Boisdeffre while the flute 
of Lemmone moves the “Wind Against 
the Trees.” 

Now it is time for work. There goes 
the other Schubert’s “Bee’”’ out for its 
first load of honey, while Schumann’s 
“Happy Farmer’ whistles by on his 
way to the fields. 

Before we also turn to our day’s 
work, let us sit upon our door step 
and listen thru the “Dawning” song of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, our Amer- 
ican composer who has taught us so 
much about Indian music. The melody 
of “Dawning” Cadman borrowed from 
the Indians. It is sweet and wistful, 
just such a tune as the young brave 
would use to woo his Indian maid. 
Perhaps it is one of the morning ser- 
enade tunes, sung or played upon the 
flute when the young brave, according 
to the ancient custom of his tribe, 
slipped thru the dewy grass. to sere- 
nade his sweetheart. Mr. Cadman 
idealized the tune, adding here and 
there a tone to smooth the melody and 
suit it to our ears, and set it against a 
bedutiful accompaniment. 

The words of the song are a poem 
by Nellie Eberhart. How well it suits 
the thought of an early morning ser- 
enade. It tells of the flaming sky, the 
waking birds, and in two beautiful 
lines it tells of the Indian corn, 


“When the swaying blades of corn, 
Whisper soft at dewy morn.” 


This is a wonderful inspiration for a 


May morning; it. will carry beauty 
thru the busiest day. 

Victor Herbert, our musical coun- 
tryman who came to us from Irish 
parents, has made of Cadman’'s melody 
a perfect music picture of “Dawning.” 
He arranged the music for his orches- 
tra. The flute tellseof mating birds, 
the harp of dewy grass and whisper- 
ing corn, while all the instruments, in 
one great choir, tell of the arrival of 
day and give a marvelous climax of 
light and song.—Fannie R. Buchanan. 





Hearth Fire 


We will have to give the honors in 
demonstrating to three girls in Black- 
hawk county, who, since July 31, 1925, 
have given seventeen demonstrations 
on bread making, Louise Muncy, Helen 
Hansen and Margaret Clark are the 
girls, and they have demonstrated ev- 
erywhere from their local community 
to the state fair and on to the Inter- 
national Livestock Show and Fourth 
Club Congress in Chicago, in Decem- 
ber. Late in July their first demon- 
stration was given. This occasion was 
the local club tryouts. Just a few days 


“later they went on to Watérloo for the 


county tryouts, taking first honors 
there. During the month they held an- 
other demonstration in Waterloo. Dur- 
ing the first week in September they 
demonstrated twice at the state fair, 
the last time for station championship 
honors. 3arely a month later, they 
were invited to the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress. 

Guess where they went next? Toa 
family reunion at Helen Hansen’s 
home, and then shortly after that they 
gave another demonstration at a party 
in the neighborhood. And so they 
went, demonstrating at Farm Bureau 
meetings in Cedar Falls, Laporte City 
and Grundy Center and then to the 
grand, big Club Congress in Chicago, 
and finally to the club short course at 
Ames during Christmas vacation. Al- 
together, Loulse and Helen and 
Margaret demonstrated before 2,285 
people. 


Josephine Burkett, of Merrill, Iowa, 
says: 

“Just a few lines to tell the Four-H 
page readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
about our club in Plymouth county. 
This is our first year, and there are 
twenty-one of us in the club. Two of 
us went to the Four-H short course at 
Ames this last winter, and we hope 
that the whole club can go next year. 

“I enjoy reading the Four-H page so 
much and receive many helpful hints 
from the letters and articles. We are 
all of us interested in the radio music 
memory contest.” 

Faustina Slattery, of Zwingle, Iowa, 
writes that their club is meeting reg- 
ularly with roll calls responded to by 
helpful suggestions and with demon- 
strations and talks by the girls. 

At the March meeting, Agnes Mar- 
shall gave a demonstration of the set- 
in pocket; Doris Mehan talked on win- 
dows and how they affect our health, 
and Geraldine Herzog gave a talk on 
courtesy. 





Let’s hear from a lot more Four-H 
Clubs over the state and in other 
states. For the best letter on “What 
Our Club Plans to Do This Summer,” 
stated in not over 200 words, the 
Hearth Fire Department will pay $1 
(one dollar). Sincerely, 


{ 





Good Cheer 


A Hat Worn Askew 
May Not Suit You. 


HE was such an attractive girl, I 

thought. Pretty hair, pretty eyes 

and the daintiest peach-bloom com- 
plexion. But her hat, oh, dear! 

With another girl, doubtless a school 
chum, she occupied the seat just ahead 
of me in the train and I had plenty 
of opportunity to observe her thru the 
ride which lasted most of an after- 
noon. A more vivacious person I have 
never seen than my little lady of the 
pretty brown hair and dainty peach- 
bloom complexion. But her hat just 
spoiled it all. 

In the first place, it was one of 
those ugly yellow-green hats just come 
into fashion. It is such a sickly color 
like grass under a sidewalk, unhealthy. 
Only one who has high color should at- 
tempt to wear it. On her it was ex- 
tremely obvious because of the rakish 
angle at which it was worn. It was 
planted so that half of Irer hair on one 
side showed, not just tilted, which is 
usually becoming. The hat itself was 
small and of felt and fit véry snugly, 
but it was not so small that it couldn’t 
have been made to cover more than 
half of that one side had it been set 
rightly. 

Have you ever felt ashamed for peo- 
ple because of something about their 
costume? Felt that you would like to 
tell them about just that one little 
thing that was spoiling the whole ef- 
fect of their appearance and making 
them appear just a little ridiculous to 
people of taste and refinement? That 
was exactly the way I felt about this 
girl. She was spoiling the whole love- 
ly effect of herself by wearing her hat 
so decidedly askew. 

She didn’t know that the normal 
head demands that the crown of a hat 
should appear to rise straight from the 
head both at the front and side. It is 
poor style for the hat to be perched 
fa on the back or side of the head, 
apparently held by a hair. 

A milliner of distinction says that 
the small hat so popular at present 
does not lend itself to tipping. The 
crown is too high and the brim too 
narrow. And its beauty depends upon 
its lines and the way it is placed on 
the head. The angles or tip of the hat 
should be furnished by the roll of the 
brim rather than by any tilt of the hat 
itself. 





Winners in Hope Chest 
Contest 


We are happy to announce the prize 
winners in the Hope Chest Letter Con- 
test. They are: First prize, Julia Lie- 
son, North English, Iowa; second 
prize, Esther Seitman, Laurel, lowa; 
third prize, Rachel Watkins, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Route 1. 

Next ‘month we will tell you about 
a number of interesting things these 
hope chests contain, without divulging 
any girl's secrets, we hope. And at 
the same time we will give a list of 
the important things we think should 
be in a hope chest. 





Balilla Rosetta, of Benld, UL, sug- 
gests that we mention the closing out 
sale of the “Anthology of Lone Scout 
Verse.” The price has been reduced 
to 35 cents, and it can be ordered from 
Martin B. Keffer, 730 Bullitt Ave., 
Roanoke, Va. The Anthology has 
some excellent verse in it, which every 
Lone Scout will enjoy. The book it- 
self is well made up and worth having 
in the library from the typographical 
angle as well. . 
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Lone Scout Exhibits at Fairs 


Every Lone Scout should begin now 
to prepare or make an exhibit for the 
county, state or interstate fairs. This 
is one sure way to get Lone Scouting 
on the map. The grand councilors, 
council chiefs, tribe chiefs and medi- 
cine men should all be “on their toes” 
to line up opportunities to show and 
demonstrate Lone Scouting. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Go to the fair authorities and ar- 
Tange for space, or booth in which you 
can exhibit Lone Scouting and demon- 
strate the work. 

2. Get all Lone Scouts of your tribe 
to make, grow, produce or develop 
their best work to be shown at the 
exhibit. 

3. Get fair authorities to “set up” 
a premium list for Lone Scout exhibits. 

4. Arrange to erect a sample camp 
exhibit, wigwam, cabin and Lone Scout 
colony on the grounds. 

5. Make posters, designs, forms for 
use in decorating and for explaining 
the exhibits. 

6. Grand councilors or Council 
chiefs should act as superintendents of 
Lone Scout exhibits or appoint some 
one for the job. 

Exhibits to prepare: 

1. Drawings, sketches and 
models of the “Lone Indian.” 

2. Exhibit of Scout equipment. 

3. Scout degree exhibit—showing a 
complete story of advancement, degree 
badges, and other honors won as a 
Lone Scout. 

4. Mounted collections (classified) 
of wood, leaves, grasses, seeds, stones, 
soi] samples, metals, stamps, insignias, 
etc. 

5. Prepare exhibits of all the Scout 
forms, booklets, papers and equipment 
which you have used in your program 
of Scout advancement. 

6. Prepare an illustrated booklet 
showing from ten to twenty-five “good 
turns’ which you have performed as a 
Lone Scout. 

7. Illustrate in booklet form the va- 
rious activities thru which a Lone 
Scout may develop “being prepared.” 

8. Illustrate and give directions for 
first aid work in the following lines: 
(a) First aid to humans; (b) first aid 
to farm animals; (c) first aid to birds 
and wild game; (d) first aid to farm 
buildings and farm machinery. 

9, Make exhibit of an ideal camp 
outfit, repair tool kit, first aid kit and 
a set of rope knots and splices. 

10. Illustrated story written or 
typed, showing complete story of your 
own Lone Scout achievements. 

What to demonstrate as a Lone 
Scout or as a tribe at a fair or public 
gathering: 

1. Demonstrate the various activi- 
ties outlined in the different Lone 
Scout degree activities. 

2. Demonstrate and explain pub- 
licly all the first aid work you have 
mastered: (a) First aid to the in- 
jured; (b) first aid to animals; (c) 
first aid to injured plant life; (d) first 
aid to doors, windows, gates and tools; 
(e) first aid work to my wardrobe, 
uch as cleaning, removal of spots and 
- femodeling; (f) show how to make a 
' Lone Scout body protector or shop 
apron. 

3. Demonstrate all the signs, sig- 
nals and postures of a Lone Scout. 

4. Demonstrate as a Lone, Scout 
’ ‘tribe how to conduct a tribe meeting, 
_Weluding reviewing oath together 
while all members stand in circle in 
‘game position or posture as the Lone 

lian. Then join hands and sing a 


clay 


song together; roll call by the scribe; 
then yell together your tribe yell. 
Tribe chief to conduct a short business 
session; follow ‘this by reports and 
suggestions by members on the prog- 
ress. Taking in new members, and 
such other speeches, songs, yells and 
demonstrations as may be considered 
necessary to a successful Lone Scout 
tribe meeting. 

Where and how to secure help: 

In most every community there is a 
wealth of knowledge, information, ex- 
perience and wisdom; the important 
thing is to so organize that the help 
from experts may be made available 
in Lone Scout work. Let us learn how 
to get this help and “capitalize for our 
development” the wealth of this home- 
grown “helps.” 

If you live in a rural community 
there will be county agents, club lead- 
ers, teachers of agriculture, carpen- 
ters, tinsmiths, cobblers, auto experts 
and many others who will gladly come 
to your aid, in your farm projects and 
demonstration. Be sure to call for the 
help of the farmers who excel in some 
one line. 

A Lone Scout is a true trail blazer 
and he will find the means for blazing 
a trail clear thru to ultimate achieve- 
ment. 





To All Illinois Scouts! 


Due to the fact that many of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Scouts live in Council 
16, I think it my duty to explain to 
them the Prairie Pep Klub, organized 
in the interes< of all Illinois Scouts. 

First I will endeavor to explain in a 
meager way the club’s purpose, bene- 
fits, etc. This club’s purpose is to 
boost the L. S. A., pep up Council 10 
and to promote a real friendly broth- 
erhood among her Scouts. We were 
organized Oct. 1, 1925, and soon began 
to become a peppy organization. Our 
membership has reached twenty-eight 
and includes some* famous boosters, 
such as Doug Peppard, Al Shawholt- 
zer, Art Miles and Harry Diebert. 
Now I will explain some of the past 
activities and some of the benefits 
of joining. 

During three or four 


the past 


months a cabinet and officers have 
been elected. They will serve the 
members in bettering the plans and 
purposes. Upon joining you are enti- 
tled to win the many titles. The first 
is boosting. When you have won 
twenty points you are known as a 
Prairie Booster and may use the title 
P. B. Points are awarded as follows: 
New member, 1; new member for L. 
S. A., 2; new subscription to official 
organ, 2, and a few other ways which 
are minor, 

We are working on a set of degree 
tests and titles can be won in this 
manner. Also contributions to all Illi- 
nois ALSAPS count toward contribu- 
ting honors. 

Now as to your part. You may do 
yours by joining. If you wish you 
may write me for application blanks, 
but don’t forget to rally to the stand- 
ard of the Prairie state and join by 
sending 15 cents and you will never 
regret your action.—Richard A. Nel- 
son, GC, Ophiem, I1l., President P. 
P. i. 





Over-Night Hikes 

I advise every Scout to go on over- 
night hikes, when they can’t spare the 
time to go on long camping trips. An 
over-night hike is great fun for a 
Scout, besides they usually make prog- 
ress in their Scout work, such as pass- 
ing degrees and planning for further 
work. 

In the woods, where you can pitch a 
tent, is as good a meeting place as 
you can find. An _ over-night hike 
gives a boy the taste for outdoor life, 
which every Scout should like. Altho 
it would look more like a Lone Scout 
to go by himself, it is rather good for 
the whole tribe to go. 

The tribe that I belong to often 
goes on hikes and we find it just fun. 
Of course it is not a good idea to spend 
your full time on camping trips. If 
there are some of the members of the 
tribe that haven’t become interested 
in their Scout work, they will like it 
better if you will take them on hikes 
and get them to pass the degrees.— 
Clayton Pittman, LS-6, Dreyfus, Ky. 
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TOUGH PTE OES OEE 


To JOHN P. WALLACE, 


the Lone Scout News. 


Address 


stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


privileges of the order. 
Name... 


RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 
Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
I enclose 25 cents to pay annual dues and one year's subscription to 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new member. 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


The 





Age. 





Nationality and color 


St. No 


R. FP. D. NO, coccecccccoscrocensnescvenes 








Town 








State. 











Raise a Garden : 
Now with the approach of spring, 
you should give a thought to your gap 
dens. I believe every Scout who | 
a piece of ground should plant a few 
vegetables for family use or market if 
lie so desires. Surely you can afford 
to spend a few minutes a day taking 
care of it. Perhaps the reason many 
do not care to have a garden is be} 
cause they see no immediate profits 
in it, but times goes fast and fall will 
soon come around when you will he 
well repaid. Figure out how much ¢ 
would cost you if you were to buy 
that much food at your grocers, ¥f 
you want only a small garden, plant’ 
only the common vegetables, such ag 


“peas, beans, cabbage, carrots, beets, 


radish, etc. Vegetables are among the’ 
healthiest of foods and more should 
be used. If your mother or some ong 
else is the “chief” gardener, you 
should have a plot for yourself and 
raise some melons, pumpkins, popcorn, 
etc., which I know every boy likes, 
A few minutes a day in this pleasura 
ble work will bring you lots of good 
things to eat and you will be doing} 
your “useful thing each day.” 

Then you could raise chickens, ] 
know of no business or easier way to | 
make some money than raising chick | 
ens. It requires very little capital if 
you want to raise for market and little 
work. I have even had hens come out’ 
from some isolated place with a bunel 
of healthy chickens without a bit of 
care, not even knowing where they 
had been. hatched. But a little care 
will pay. You should put on new 
life in spring as Mother Nature doe 
and determine to do something. worth 
while instead of idling away your We 
cation. Gardening and poultry raising 
can be done by every Scout on a farm 
and in many towns; make yourself 4 
junior farmer. From a few turkey 
eggs and a few hens I received three 
years ago from a neighbor woman! 
have sold every year and increased 
my flock, and this year I sold $31 
worth of poultry. I would like to heat 
from others who are interested in this 
work.—L. S. Thomas Flom, Milto 
N. D. 





More About the I. C. L. 


There has been quite a change 
the rules of the Iowa Contributing 
League. The new rules are: Mem 
bership fee, 15 cents; re-registration 
fee every January, 5 cents. Only Iowa 
Scouts may join. A report must De 
made to me at 383 Lincoln Ave., Cour 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, every month regaté 
ing the number of points won in all 
ALSAPS. 

The chairman for next year will ® 
the member who has amassed thé 
most contributing points from March! 
to December 31 in all ALSAPS. 

Hawkeye Scouts! We need yout 
help. We have challenged the Mit 
souri Mules to a contributing conte 
and we want to win. Hurry and jo 
—Ray Mackland, Chairman I. ©. & 





I joined the L. S. A., April 3, 94 
The Sioux Tribe to which I belong ® 
very much interested in studying & 
degrees and in reading the Lone Sco® 
News, which I like very much. 7 
only trouble with the News is that® 
isn’t large enough. I liked the New 
when it had eight pages. I hope t@ 
the time when it does have : 
pages.— Wilbur Leversen, 
Woodward, Iowa. 
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Hood Rubber Product 


/ 


Every Hood Tire you see on the road 


has replaced a tire 


No car is equipped at the factory 
with Hood Tires—yet the white 
arrow that identifies them is 
constantly flashing by on all 
makes of cars in every part of the 
country. 


This is the public’s endorse- 
ment of Hood quality. Car 
owners by using Hood Tires have 


of another make 


convinced themselves of their 
worth and have chosen them 
when replacement was necessary. 


In each instancea Hood Dealer 
makes a customer and gains his 
permanent good-will. 


Mfg. by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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P. A. speaks 


your smoke 


language 


YOU and your jimmy-pipe and Prince 
Albert will hit it off together like the 
three musketeers. Pals from the first 
puff! Because, P. A. speaks your lan- 
guage. It knows your tongue and refuses 
to mistreat it. Not a tongue-bite or a 
throat-parch in a ton. The Prince Albert 
process fixes that! 

If you’ve tried to smoke a pipe and 
given it up for a bad job, give it another 
whirl now . . . with Prince Albert. 
(Here is a hot tip on a cool smoke!) 
Millions of smoke-happy men say to you 
that you can smoke a pipe. It’s just a 
matter of using the right fuel! 


Why, you’ll even wish your pipe had 


| PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


a Yale Bowl, just jammed with this joy 
tobacco. Like it? Man, they couldn’t 
take that jimmy-pipe away from you 
with a bench-warrant when you get going 
with good old P. A. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, P. A. knocks pipe-grouches 
for an indoor loop. It’s got everything 
you ever wished for in a smoke. You'll 


say so, after that first perfect puff. 


Park any doubts just outside the near- 
est store that hands out the familiar red 
tins. Tell the man you want a tidy red 
tin of P. A. (That means jimmy-pipe 
joy in any language!) Then you’re all 
set to clip Coupons of Content... 
from now on! 







P. A. is sold everywhere in tid 
tins, pound and half-pound Py B 
dors, and pound pte ~t... humi- 
dors with s sponge ——— top. And 


always with every bit of bite and 


parch removed by the Prince Albert 
process. 
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RYING to detail an opinion that on 
this subject would be received by 

guy one else with complete agreement 
would probably be as easy as finding a 
specimen of the genus homo with a 
relish for a certain well known oil. 
The truth of the matter is, our situa- 
tions, our ideals, our abilities are so 
‘varied that to try and lay down a blan- 


fet rule for the whole heterogeneous 
mass of rural dwellers could not come 
yery close to their intimate lives. 

In those homes in every community 
commonly accepted as most successful, 
one thing is impressive. The husband 
co-operates to some extent and often- 
times to considerable extent in the 
care, upkeep and improvement of the 
home itself. This is right and as it 
should be. Men who are big enough 
for such an attitude are usually big 
enough to win out in the economic 
race, call it cause or effect as you will. 

There are, of course, “ands” and 
‘pits’ to the question. There are 
times when Dad just must concentrate 
all his efforts in the economic, and I 
am afraid there are dads among us 
who must do this all the time and still 
thereby be the most benefit to his 
wife even if not to himself. These are 
exceptions and the general run of men 
can and would do well to be the co-di- 
rector of the children, the aid de camp 
in household routine and emergencies, 
the arm strong worthy for the garden. 

There are eccentric exceptions, of 
course, but most farmer husbands see 
to it that fuel is handy, that water is 
a8 available as prosperity will permit, 
and that drudgery relieving machinery. 
fs installed whenever practical, so that 
placing these as helps is rather super- 
fluous, 

Ihave no question but that most of 
us do not see that our wives have 
hough good times. Few of us make 
any effort in that direction. This 
ought to be a vital qualification of a 
good husband. 

There is one thing more of major 
‘importance. Husbands need to take 
their partners into full confidence in 
the business end. This plan also will 
pay with the children. This obliga- 
tion and the interest it should create 
is just as true vice versa. 

The big thing that any farmer hus- 
band can do for his wife, if it is not 
catried to extremes, is that of the 
Provider, the role that most men play 
with various degrees of success. The 
second, that of helping direct the chil- 
dren into a creditable start in life. The 
third, that of creating and nursing 
their individual and mutual self devel- 
opment. (Far too many farmers and 
their wives go downward in personal- 
ity after the nuptial knot.) The fourth 
of mutual interest is a responsibility 
that prides itself in clean, neat and 
Well arranged home grounds, well 
kept buildings, even some interest in 
the flowers creating with all these fac- 
tors a worthy farmstead.—Robert G. 
lang, Mapleton, Minn. 





The Farm Husband’s Creed 


I believe that the wife should be con- 
sidered in everything undertaken on 
the farm which may directly or indi- 
| Teetly affect her welfare. 

I believe the husband has an equal 
duty in the training of the children. 

I believe that every possible labor 
faving device be provided to lighten 
the wife’s work and that when such 
Work becomes burdensome she should 

Ve assistance. 

I believe the husband should be in- 
| terested in the home, both inside and 
pout, That the house be kept painted 
Md in a good state of repair. That 











themselves freely. 


of Kahoka, Mo., third; 





A very interesting contest has just come to a close—a letter contest 
for husbands, for farmer husbands, it you please, in which they bespeak 
So convincing are they and so worthy of the title 
“Master Husband,” or “A-1 Husband,” or whatever the rating may -be 
named, all of them, that we are more than ever of the opinion that all of 
the best men in the world are married. 

Out of the scores of letters received on “How the farmer can be of 
the most help to his wife,’’ we have picked these five winning letters. To 
Robert L. Lang, of Mapleton, Minn., goes the first prize of $10; to Frank 
G. Davis, Harrisonburg, Va., goes the second prize; to J. L. McWilliams, 
to Glenn Taylor, Route 2, 
fourth, and to Hugh F. Collins, of Putnam county, Indiana, fifth. 
also to Jist Carl A. Schreiman, of Alma, Mo., and Mr. D. E. Fitch, of Route 
1, Burt, Iowa, and A. W. Sutton, of Millersville, Ill., for honorable mention. 


West Point, Iowa, 


We wish 








flowers and shrubbery be provided to 
beautify the home. That the yard be 
fenced against farm stock and poul- 
try. That the interior of the home be 
nicely painted or papered. That fur- 
niture be secured to the extent of the 
husband’s means. 

I believe the garden should be the 
husband’s work, with the exception of 
possible suggestions from the wife. 

I believe it is the duty of the hus- 
band to provide plenty of fuel and a 
handy supply of water. 

I believe that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy and that the 
wife should have. recreation in the 
form that she most desires, and not 
according to what the husband thinks. 

I believe the wife should have 
money of her own, a fund from which 
she can draw from time to time with- 
out going to the husband. 

I believe the wife should have good 
clothes—clothing she is not ashamed 
to wear. 

I believe the husband can make it 
more pleasant and helpful for the wife 
if he takes some pride in his own per- 
sonal appearance and his habits about 
the home. 

I believe the husband should be an 
appreciative pal of his wife—a co- 
worker, ready at all times to lend a 
helping hand and to utter encourage- 
ment—Frank G. Davis, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 





Co-operating in the Home 


In this age, co-operation is the hub 
of the wheel called progress, but no- 
where is it as vital and nowhere is fail- 


ure more certain than in the home 
lacking it. 

Realizing this, my wife and I have 
tried to co-operate in our respective 
work and I believe have succeeded to 
a notable degree. An unspoken divi- 
sion gives her the responsibility over 
the children, house, yard, garden, poul- 
try, and a dictatorship over the truck 
patch and fruit garden, while the rest 
of 180 acres rests on my shoulders. 
Every day brings up problems for each 
and whether it is which sample of clo- 
ver seed is the best buy or which pat- 
tern to order to make the brocaded 
dress by, each feels the same interest 
in the other’s work and finds the oth- 
er’s ideas of vast value. 

We study crop rotation and cook 
books together, the care and feeding 
of children and the McLean system of 
hog raising. With the children I do 
all I can to help. It is a pleasure. 

Undoubtedly it is the husband’s 
place to build the fires, and the few 
additional seconds taken to put on the 
coffee pot and teakettle will make 
breakfast many minutes earlier. I be- 
lieve the majority of farmers do not 
chore before breakfast in cold or 
stormy weather, and here is a big 
chance to help by getting breakfast 
while the house is warming and the 
mother is dressing the children. It is 
surprising how quickly one can learn 
te cook and what a variety is attain- 
able. - 


An hour with a hammer and saw 
with material found on nearly every 
farm will create an ironing board 
hinged to the wall. A bit more time 
will build a dumb-waiter from the cel- 
lar. Water can be drawn horizontally 
some distance with a pitcher pump 
and so can be brought into the house. 
A built-in woodbox that holds a quan- 
tity will save time in furnishing the 
fuel supply. Any sane man loves a 
lawn and flowers and _ shrubs, and 
while the horses rest at noon can dig a 
rose bed pit or push a lawn mower, 
for he will probably ride a seat all 
afternoon anyway. 

The garden should be on well 
drained ground, and here we can work 
before the fields are dry. In stormy 
weather a farmer can care for the 
poultrys In these days finances are 
not a burden to any one, but we break 
even there. We have one purse and 
one checking account; a check with 
either name is equally good.—J. L. Mc- 
Williams, Kahoka, Mo. 





The Uses of a Good Disposition 

There’s a scandal brewing. I first 
sensed it when, after supper and in 
my very best mood, Wallaces’ Farmer 
was tossed on my lap, already open, 
disclosing the Hearts and Homes 
page. Some sly suggestion caused me 
to pause over the headlines and the 
scandal was out. 

“How can the farmer be of the most 
help to his wife?” 

Shades of Mohammed, hast thou for- 
gotten us? The harem is no more 
and out of its ashes comes that wild, 
restless creature throwing poke bon- 
nets, hoop skirts and long tresses to 
the winds in her mad search for—for 
what? Well, search me, but whatever 
it is, Wallaces’ Farmer has fallen for 
it; yes, even entered the conspiracy 
to tickle us poor husbands into giving 
damaging testimony for ten dollars or 
less. 

After all I have a good wife and she 
seemed interested in this thing, so I 
played safe and counseled the county 
agent about it. He said, “Lots of farm- 
ers could help their wives wonderfully 
by leaving home.” He looked the oth- 
er way when he said it, so I didn’t 
press the question, but I have been 
thinking, and here is the answer: 

He can be cheerful. 

It would surprise you how many la- 
bor-saving things, and ornamental, too, 
follow along with but little effort after 
a cheerful companionship. 

Personally, I never was much of a 
landscape gardener, interior decorator 
or dietitian. Farmer husbands seldom 
are, but my wife delights in arranging 
things tastefully and _ attractively. 
Most wives do. So I fall for the part 
by being a good servant; not that I 
may say, “Look what I did,” but it’s 
just a part of a happy companionship. 
Then, too, I gathered the idea some- 
where that sordid surroundings never 
made a happy home and never helped 
to start a day’s work off happily. 


“How Can the Farmer Be of the Most Help to His Wife’’ 


Yes, sir, Mr. Farmer Husband, the 
answer is, a cheerful companion.— 
Glenn Taylor, R. 2, West Point, Iowa. 





Some Ways to Help 


Men too often forget that they owe 
any special duty to their wives, and 
yet there is no man who has a worthy 
wift but owes her a debt he can never 
pay. He should share equally inmthe 
care of the household and children as 
far as it is possible. He should be 
more than a provider of the neces- 
saries of life. His field of work is not 
all in the fields, but a part of his 
time should be spent with his wife 
and children. 

The farm husband should be inter- 
ested in the appearance of his home, 
the extérior as well as the interior. 
There are several ways that he can 
help the wife in keeping the house 
neat and clean. 

The husband should see that the 
home grounds are properly fenced so 
the chickens, cows and hogs do not 
have a loafing place in the wife's flow- 
er beds, for there is nothing that pro- 
vokes the good wife so much as that. 


The husband should set aside a lit-— 


tle time each week to help his wife 


care for her flowers, for it is almost © 


impossible for her to attend to her 
household duties and the flowers, too. 

The husband should see that his 
wife has plenty of fuel and a water 
supply handy.—Hugh F. Collins, Put- 
nam County, Indiana. 





To Make Food Attractive 


is? Lari is the matter with Mary 

Jane?” 

Not “rice pudding again,” but a sal- 
ad of orange-colored carrots and red 
beets, and Mary Jane doesn’t like the 
color scheme. 

Contrast in the eolor of foods served 
at a meal is more important than most 
of us realize. Green vegetables, or 
those of other colors, fruits, yolk of 
egg, yellow salad dressing, browned 
crusts, or simple garnishings may be 
used to make food more attractive. 

Contrast in flavor is also desirable. 
Meals consisting entirely of bland 
foods or entirely of highly seasoned 
foods are not relished. The same 
flavor or food should not be repeated 
teo often. Highly seasoned pickles, 
relishes, or sauces need be used to 
only a limited extent, if each food is 
cooked carefully to develop its individ- 
ual flavor. 

The texture and temperature of 
foods also deserve special attention 
No meal should have an over-propor- 
tion of liquid, “mushy,” or hard foods. 
Crisp breads may be served with 
stews; browned crumbs may be served 
on top of such a dish as macaroni; and 
a crisp salad may be used with soft 
breads. 

Hot foods should always be served 
hot; cold foods should be served cold, 
not lukewarm. The excessive use of 
hot food is dangerous, therefore the 
drinking of very hot beverages or 
soups should be discouraged. A con- 
trast in temperature is often desirable 
—cold sandwiches are more relished 
with a hot soup or beverage than is 
hot bread. 





Kindness is the greatest of virtues. 
Consideration for others, whether hu- 
mans or dumb animals, is the finest 
trait of human nature. It is the es- 
sence of unselfishness. No person, 
truly kind, can be kind to persons and 
yet cruel to animals. The helpless 
and dependent, wherever and what- 
ever they are, deserve our considera- 
tion.—Ex-Governor Baxter, of Maine. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were —s originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 





sionally be made y 
the quarterly reviews. 


t the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Rach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper unt!) special written ; ermission has been obtained, 
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Abram and the Kings 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 9, 1926. Genesis, 14:1-24; 
printed, 13-24.) 

“And there came one that had es- 
caped, and told Abram the Hebrew: 
now he dwelt by the oaks of Mamre, 
the Amorite, brother of Eschol, and 
brother of Aner; and these were con- 
federate with Abram. (14) And when 
Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he lef forth his trained 
men, born in his house, three hundred 
and eighteen, and pursued as far as 
Dan. (15) And he divided himself 
against them by night, he and his 
servants, and smote them, and pursued 
them urfto Hobah, which is on the left 
hand of Damascus. (16) And he 
brought back all the goods, and also 
brought back his brother Lot, and his 
goods, and the women also, and the 
people. (17) And the king of Sodom 
went out to meet him, after his return 
from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer 
and the kings that were with him, at 
the vale of Shaveh (the same is the 
King’s Vale). (18) And Melchizadek 
king of Salem brought forth bread and 
wine: and he was priest of God Most 
High. (19) And he blessed him, and 
said, Blessed be Abram of God Most 
High, possessor of heaven and earth: 
(20) and blessed be God Most High, 
who hath delivered thine enemies into 
thy hand. And he gave him a tenth 
of all. (21) And the king of Sodom 
said unto Abram, Give me the persons, 
and take the goods to thyself. (22) 
And Abram said to the king of Sodom, 
I have lifted up my hand unto Jeho- 
vah, God Most High, possessor of 
heaven and earth, (23) that I will not 
take a thread nor a shoe-latchet nor 
aught that is thine, lest thou shouldest 
say, I have made Abram rich: (24) 
Save only that which the young men 
have eaten, and the portion of the men 
that went with me, Aner, Eschol, and 
Mamre; let them take their portion.” 


The lesson introduces Abraham, a 
familiar name in the Bible. In the 
early chapters of his life he is called 
Abram. The name was changed at 
the renewal and confirmation of God’s 
covenant (Genesis, 17:1-5). Abraham 
fis known as the founder of the Hebrew 
race, the father of the faithful, and 
the head of that genealogical line 
whose seed is Christ. With him be- 
gins a new dispensation, a different 
method of God's preparation for the 
coming of the Messiah. He was fa- 
vored as being chosen of God to be 
the recipient of that covenant of prom- 
ise which was fulfilled in Christ. Un- 
til Christ came he was the pattern of 
faith for believers, and he will always 
be regarded as a great example of 
pure faith. 

Abraham was a native of Ur of the 
Chaldeans in Mesopotamia, located on 
the Euphrates river not far above the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphra- 


"tes. There is evidence that it was 


then a city of importance, and that it 
was a religious center of idolatrous 
worship. There in southern Babylo- 
nia, not far from 1926 B. C., lived Te- 


_ Yah and his family, of which Abram 
was a member. 


Stephen, the first 
stian martyr, tells us that “The 
od of glory appeared unto our father 
aham, when he was in Mesopota- 
ja, .. . and said, Get thee out of thy 
an id, and from thy kindred, and come 
the land which I shall show thee.” 

» 7:2-4.) 
obedience to the Divine vision 
tommand Abraham started on the 
y of faith, the beginning of a life 
3 that was to make him an out- 





standing example for succeeding gen- 
erations. The entire testimony indi- 
cates that Abraham received such a 
manifest call from God that Terah the 
father sympathized with him, and co- 
operated with his son to carry out the 
will of God. It has not been the only 
time when children have been the 
means of bringing a new religion into 
the home, and leading others in the 
home to act according to the mind of 
Christ. Neither has it been the only 
time when men and women have left 
their native land because of religious 
convictions to go into a new and un- 
known country where they may live 
and worship in obedience to God’s 
commandments. The religious char- 
acter of America is due to those who 
came to her shores as colonists, seek- 
ing “freedom to worship God.” It is 
interesting to remember that the first 
migration mentioned in Bible history 
was that of Cain and his family, and 
that the reason for this was irreligion. 
The reason for Abraham's migration 
was religion. 

The first stopping place was Haran 
in the northwestern part of Mesopota- 
mia, a city in the rich valley of the 
telias river. Was the sojourn at Ha- 
ran Terah’s plan, yielding to the al- 
lurement of a rich territory? If so, 
then we learn that second-hand reli- 
gion rarely has the impulse to carry 
its subjects the full length of devo- 
tion. Or was it God’s plan, to teach 
Abram and all others that borderland 
religion can not survive? Whatever 
the reason for this pause, the facts 
seem to be that this emigrant family 
lived at Haran for a few years, dur- 








ing which the father died. Again the 
call comes to Abraham to separate 
himself and go on to the land which 
God would give to him, and the second 
call was accompanied by the encour- 
agement of a covenant and promise, 
that Abraham was to be blessed and 


to be a blessing to all the nations of 


the earth. 

In the strength of these great words 
of God Abraham took his wife Sarah, 
his nephew Lot, and all his wealth, 
and turned southwestward to Canaan, 
leaving his brother Nahor at Haran. 
He came at length to Shechem in Pal- 
estine, and there he built an altar to 
God, dedicating the land to the One 
who is giving it to him, and reconse- 
crating his life and home to God. Real 
religion will not leave the Bible in 
the trunk at home when on a journey, 
and it will not forsake the good old 
custom of observing family worship. 
Traveling on, Abraham again stops be- 
tween Bethel and Ai to build another 
altar, and again in the southern part 
of Canaan he worships his God. Thus 
he bears testimony to the people of 
the land, among whom he is to live, of 
his devotion to God. 

A drouth came upon the new coun- 
try and Abraham’s faith seemed to dry 
up with the land. He is now accus- 
tomed to travel and it was an easy 
thing for him to move on to Egypt. 
When he reached this ancient land of 
the Nile, Abraham had traveled over 
most of the then known world. In 
Egypt the man of faith became 
volved in a difficulty with the ruler 
of Egypt, out of which he endeavored 


to extricate himself by a worldly pol- | 
| icy. 


He found that the ways of the 


| world were not as effective as the sim- 





ple principle of truth. Here God came 
to his help, even before He was called 
upon. Abraham returns to Canaan, 
perhaps a chastened man, and yet his 
expedition to Egypt seemed to be prof- 
itable in material wealth. His flocks 
must have increased in the rich pas- 
turage of the Nile valley, and the mu- 
nificent gift of Pharaoh further added 
to his possessions. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The.Merry Little Breezes Have a Busy Day 


The Merry Little Breezes find every one 
too busy to play with them, so they de- 
cide that, so long as they haven’t any- 
thing to do for themselves, they will try 
to help others, and begin by helping Peter 
Rabbit to find some tender young carrots, 


Peter Rabbit didn't have to be invited 
twice. Away he went, lipperty-lipperty- 
lip, as fast as his long legs could take 
him, after the Merry Little Breeze, And 
presently they came to the field of tender 
young carrots. 

“Oh, thank you, Merry Little Breeze!” 
cried Peter Rabbit, and straightway be- 
gan to eat his breakfast. 

Another Merry Little Breeze, slipping 
up the Crooked Little Path on the hill, 
spied the hind legs of a fat beetle sticking 
out from under a flat stone, At once the 
Little Breeze remembered Jimmy Skunk, 
who was hunting beetles for his break- 
fast. Off rushed the Little Breeze in 
merry whirls that made the grasses sway 
and bend and the daisies nod, 

When after a long, long hunt he found 
Jimmy Skunk, Jimmy was very much out 
of sorts. In fact, Jimmy Skunk was posi- 
tively cross, You see, he hadn't had any 
breakfast, for, hunt as he would, he could 
not find a single beetle. 

When the Merry Little Breeze danced 
up behind Jimmy Skunk, and, just in fun, 
rumpled up his black and white coat, 
Jimmy quite lost his temper. In fact, he 
said some things not at all nice to the 
Merry Little Breeze. But the Merry Little 
Breeze just laughed. The more he laughed 
the crosser Jimmy Skunk grew, and the 
crosser Jimmy Skunk grew the more the 
Merry Little Breeze laughed. It was 
such a jolly laugh that pretty soon Jimmy 
Skunk began to grin a little sheepishly, 
then to really smile and finally to laugh 
outright in spite of his empty stomach. 
You see, it is very hard, very hard, in- 
deed, and very foolish, to remain cross 
when someone else is perfectly good- 
natured. 

Suddenly the Merry Little Breeze danced 
up to Jimmy Skunk and whispered in his 
right ear. Then he danced around and 





whispered in his left ear. Jimmy Skunk’s 
eyes snapped and his mouth began to 
water. . 

“Where, Little Breeze, where?” begged 
Jimmy Skunk, 

“Follow me,’ cried the Merry Little 
Breeze, racing off up the Crooked Little 
Path so fast that Jimmy Skunk lost his 
breath trying to keep up, for you know 
Jimmy Skunk seldom hurries. 

When they came to the big flat stone 
Jimmy Skunk grasped it with both hands 
and pulled and pulled. lvp came the 
stone so suddenly that Jimmy Skunk fell 
over flat on his back. When he had 
scrambled to his feet there were beetles 
and beetles, running’in every direction to 
find a place to hide. 

“Thank you, thank you, Little Breeze,’’ 
shouted Jimmy Skunk, as he started to 
catch beetles for his breakfast. 

And the Little Breeze laughed happily 
as he danced away to join the other Merry 
Little Breezes on the Green Meadows. 
There he found them very, very busy, 
very busy indeed, so busy that they could 
hardly find time to nod to him. What do 
you think they were doing? They were 
toting gold! Yes, sir, toting gold! And 
this is how it happened: 

While the first Little Breeze was show- 
ing Peter Rabbit the field of tender young 
carrots and while the second Little Breeze 
was leading Jimmy Skunk to the flat 
stone and the beetles, the other Merry 
Little Breezes had found Bumble the Bee. 
Now Bumble the Bee is a lazy fellow, tho 
he pretends to be the busiest fellow in the 
world, and they found him grumbling as 
he buzzed with a great deal of fuss from 
one flower to another. 

“What's the matter, 
the Merry Little Breezes. 

‘‘Matter enough,” grumbled Bumble the 
Bee. “I've got to make a sack of honey, 
and as if that isn’t enough, old Mother 
Nature has ordered me to carry a sack of 
gold from each flower I visit to the next 
flower I visit. If I don’t, I can get no 
honey. Buzz-buzz-buzz,” grumbled Bum- 
ble the Bee. 

(Concluded next week) 


Bumble?” cried 





in- | 


| among the captives. 


' miles north of Hebron. 


‘ his nephew Lot. 


| Jerusalem, then called 





It seems that about this time j, 
the nephew and adopted son of Ap 
ham, began an independent finang 
career, The rapid increase of , 
flocks and herds involved the seryany 
of Abraham and Lot in frequent qu 
rels over rights to grazing land, % 
nally Abraham makes a wise and 
erous offer to Lot, that, as the wha. 
country is before them, to make }j 
choice of directions and each wo 
seek an open space for his cattle. 
made that choice which has foreyg: 
branded him as shortsighted and ge 
ish. He moved into the rich plaing 
the Jordan, and eventually went to Jigs 
in the wicked city of Sodom. 


It may have been about this ting: 
that Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, gy! 
important countty north of the Pgp 
sian gulf, and his allies, had foughy 
against the kings of Sodom and fhe 
neighboring cities, subdued them, ay 
made them tributary to the easte 
empire. 

After twelve years of subordinat ont 
the cities of the Jordan plain rebelle 
against the eastern oligarchy, Thi 
was a signal for another western j 


| vasion by the powerful combinatigg 


of powers under the leadership of ¢ 

Elamite king. Cities north and south 
of Sodom were taken. The pastupg 
lands of middle Palestine did not seem 


| to tempt the invaders, likely bepange 
there were no important cities amon 
| these 


hills. Finally there came the 
day of battle between the four kings of 
the east, and the five kings of the op 


| ies of the plain, resulting in a digas 


trous defeat of the latter and the cap 
ture of much spoil and many prisoner, 
among whom was Lot. The victorioug 


| army was returning home with its con 
| quest when a messenger came to Abr 


ham with the sad news that Lot wag 
On the receipt 
of the message Abraham acted prompt. 
ly. He took the 318 trained men of hig 
estate, secured the co-operation of hi 
influential neighbors, Mamre, Eshedl’ 
and Aner, with whom he was in frie 


| ly alliance, and by rapid marches over 


Dan, about 1 
He made 
night attack, frightened invading 
armies into a panic, and pursued th 
well over the borders of Palesting 
He recaptured the goods of Sodom ant 
all the prisoners—all for the sake 


took the enemy at 


met outside of 
Salem, by tw 
was the king 
was Melchite 


On his return he was 


representatives. One 
of Sodom. The other 


_ dek, king of Salem and priest of ¢ 
| Most High. Abraham turns from 
| king of Sodom, who seemed to arffi 


first, to this messenger of God. 


| religious instincts discerned for 1 
| the king to whom he owed first g 
| tude, namely, the priest of God. F 


Abraham received the solemn bles 
of this mystrious king and priest 
which he recognized by giving to} 
chizedek a tenth of all. 

Melchizedek is a person of mys 
The concensus of opinion among tho 
Bible expositors which the chu 
generally accept as sound scholarship 
is that Melchizedek was an actual DF 
man person, king of the city of S$ 
(Jerusalem), and priest of God, mt 
who had retained the true religion ® 
idolatrous surroundings, and was Witt 
ly known for his devotion and chara® 
ter. He recognized in Abraham @ 
low believer, and brought him PD 
sions, while Abraham recognized 
Melchizedek a priest of God, and th 
gave to God thru his official repre 
sentative a tenth of all. 

But Melchizedek, because of 
pure religion and true charactef, 
especially because of the mystery ® 
his origin and relationship, becamée® 
type of the Messiah who was prom 

Abraham then turns to the king 
Sodom in a respectful but independe® 
disposition. The request of the 0 
that Abraham return only the perso® 
and keep the goods gives this man® 
faith the occasion to display the 
stinctive generosity of his heart. 
will not take a single article, exe 
such as is necessary to reward ¥ 
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, and his ‘confederates. This 
le incident in the life of Abraham 
eals many sides. of his faith. It 
shows that he was quick to act, even 
jg unusual situations, that he was cour- 
us, that he knew military strat- 

















? “egy, that he was reverent and humble 
nd gi ‘the hour of victory, and that he 
> Whole ME was most generous. Abraham had the 
ike hig! pit of making friends with his neigh- 









WOME jors, a good spirit to possess. Per- 
le, Lop paps this human friendship became a 
fore ‘yasis for Divine friendship, and enti- 
nd self ‘ied him afterwards to be called the 
laing of | friend of God. 
to livge © (Note—This lesson deals with a por- 

‘tion of Scripture not covered by Mr. 
is time Henry Wallace. The above notes 
jam, aye were prepared by Rev. R. W. Thomp- 
he Pomme gon, of Des Moines.) 

fought 
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Portable Fences 


Portable fences are a woman’s com- 
fort in growing chicks. With these 
ithe chicks may be yarded on fresh 
ground, and fences built without trou- 
‘fling the men. A good size for porta- 
‘le fence panels or frames, is four 


Linatiog 
‘ebelle 

This 
ern ie 


ination foot lengths for the first yards, and 
) OL TWEE twelve foot frames for side panels 
1 SOUhH® when more room is needed. For the 


pasture 
rt seem: 
because 

among 


frames, take 1x4s and 2x2s cut as de- 
sired. Over the frame staple one-inch 
mesh wire thirty inches wide very 
tightly. Place the 2x2s flush with the 










ine thee ond of the 1x4s at one end, and at the 
CNS ORE other set in two inches to make a tight 
the CEE joint of the frames in putting together. 
i disag 

he cap J 

isonery, Handling Bees 

ios To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

J a The vocational agriculture depart- 
ot He: ment of the Huron consolidated school, 
on be of Oakville, Iowa, has a colony of bees 
roa that produced 210 pound sections of 






first-class marketable comb honey, and 
over twenty imperfectly filled sections 
‘during the 1925 honey season. This 
honey found a ready wholesale market 
fat the local grocery store at 20 cents 
per section, making the gross income 
for the cne colony $44, which includes 
‘$2, the amount received for the sec- 


n of his 
| of hit: 
Esheol 
friend 
aS OVER: 
ut 1 
made @ 
ivading 
d them 














others are being wintered by the out- 
door straw pack method. Thus an op- 
portunity is provided for comparing 
the two methods of wintering. The ac- 
companying picture shows the straw 
pack applied to one of the hives, 
Three boys in the vocational farm 
shop class are planning and construct- 
ing equipment with which they expect 
to go into the bee business next spring. 
ALFRED H. HAUSRATH, JR. 
Guthrie County, Iowa. 





Favors County Manager 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You may not hear much from your 
Missouri friends, but you have many 
of them here, and we appreciate the 


4 


very efficient work you are doing 
for us. 

I- wish to call your attention to a 
matter ‘that I believe will interest 
many. It is a matter of our county 
government. Many of our county of- 
ficers are not at all efficient. I be- 
lieve the city manager plan that is 
now coming into favor in some of our 
cities would work well in. the country. 
If you have been favorably impressed 
with this plan, I would be much 
pleased to have you invite a discus- 
sion of the matter thru your paper. 

R. L. RUST. 

Ray County, Missouri. 

Remarks: Let’s hear from others 
on the county manager proposition.— 
Editor. 
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Straw Pack for Beehives 







‘ds. The costs other than labor on 
this colony were approximately as fol- 
lows: Section, $3; foundation, $1.25; 
IMterest on investment and deprecia- 
tion, $3.25; making a total of $7.50, 
Which leaves a net labor income of 
$96.50 for the one colony. 

These bees were cared for during 
the summer by the vocational agricul- 
‘ire teacher and during the school 
‘Months by a pupil of the high school 
Who is making a study of bees. This 
Mlony of bees was handled according 
modern methods of bee-keeping. An 
italian queen was introduced in Sep- 
mber, 1924, and the colony was win- 
d in an Ames type outdoor packing 
se. An abundance of room for sur- 
Dlus honey was provided thruout the 
sey flow, and ample ventilation was 
lished at all times. A modified 
: nt hive was used, thereby furnish- 
Plenty of room for the brood rear- 
Swarming did not occur. 
is winter, four colonies are being 
ed in the packing case and three 
















































CHARMING DESIGN—AND HOW TO 
MAKE (IT 


A printed chiffon fashions the waist of 
this becoming model, while velvet is se- 
lected for the skirt. Printed and plain 
silk and taffeta can also be used. It is 
very easy to make and looks exquisite 
when finished. 

Sketch No. 1 shows the upper part of 
the dress immediately after cutting from 
Pattern No. 2524. Sketch No. 2 shows the 
waist section seamed on the shoulders and 
under the arms, the neck slashed at cen- 
ter front and the skirt section cut out 
ready to be sewed to upper part. The 
third sketch shows the dress with the 
long sleeves set into armholes, the neck 
and skirt finished and the sleeves gath- 





; ered to wristbands. 


Your dress is now 
nearly completed except for the collar and 








tie string, which takes but a few minutes 
to add, 

Pattern No. 2524 cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2%, yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lec or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 


ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF 


“CHANGING CORN PRICES 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE CORN BELT” 


By John L. Dillinger 
Avoca, lowa 
Copyright April, 1926 
PRICE, $2.00, DELIVERED 


The above volume is just off the 
press. It comes at a time when most 
people are interested in the question 
of agricultural distress presently exist- 
ing in the corn belt. It is designed 
to offer suggestions for the benefit of 
corn farmers additional to and, per- 
haps in some instances, opposite from 
the program of the “Committee of 22.” 
It deals with corn-belt problems from 
the general standpoint of what the 
farmers themselves may do to im- 
prove their own business as a busi- 
ness. 


The first part of the book treats of 
the cause or causes of agricultural dis- 
tress in the corn belt. «The second 
part treats of a common sense and 
practical remedy that may be used by 
the farmer himself and otherwise to 
make the farming business pay some 
reasonable profit until such time as 
price levels. change and the farmer is 
again on an economic equality with 
trade and industry. The third part 
treats of the general subject of 
changes in the value of money, infla- 
tion and deflation, making numerous 
suggestions tending to stimulate more 
sound farm thinking. 

The whole book is written for hard- 
headed farmers. It is not designed to 
appeal to soft thinkers. It should be 
read in the quiet and solitude of the 
old-fashioned farm evening. It will 
not interest anyone who is afraid to 
think for himself or who is too much 
interested in other thinks to take time 
to seriously think and reflect upon the 
problems of his own business. 

Contents: 1, Philosophy of Corn Prices 
—(1) Corn Dollars and (2) Corn Trou- 
bles; Il, Speculation Versus Speculation 
—(1) Hedging in Grain Futures and (2) 
Farm Hedging in Corn (also Price In- 
surance); .II], Financial Problems for 
Farm Thinkers—(1) War Prices for Corn, 
(2) Corn Taxes, (3) Infaltion—Deflation 


Letters and Comments and (4) War 
Debts. 
We have no means of knowing now 


whether this volume will be of interest to 
corn farmers. We will, however, refund 
the purchase price of $2 to ary reader 
who will return the book in fair condition 
and make an honest statement thatehe 
has read it and does not figure it is worth 
the price he paid for it. No one who 
thinks he would like to read this volume 
should hesitate to order it. 


AVOCA PUBLISHING CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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great Parks 
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waterfalls, mountains mt mag 5 
Rockies, California, 
rado, ttle, Tacoma, Portland— 
all one ticket, one wonderful - 
CLE TOUR. Burpriain low EX- 
CURSION FARES, ¢ 
All in our booklet Circle 
Tours to West and Northwest. 
Sent FREE, Write for it. Address 
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122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii, 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 


rience to this department. Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Those Over-Fat Hens 


The effect of feeding an all-corn, or 
a one-grain ration is becoming notice- 
able this month. Weigh hens that 
show stained feathers about the vent, 
and seem sluggish in their movements. 
If allowed to live too long, they are 
likely to drop dead and in more than 
one way be a dead loss. They may be 
laying intermittently; possibly there 
will be a number of egg yolks in the 
body cavity, but there will also be 
signs of breaking down of the or- 
gans; a softening of the liver, an en- 
largement, or abnormal spots and col- 
oring. A flock that has not had green 
food during the winter is very apt to 
—have liver trouble. The most profita- 
ble market for such over-fat hens is 
today’s market-—-they may not live for 
tomortow’s. 

For an entire flock that has been 
overfed, it is well to give epsom salts 
once every three weeks—a pound of 
the salts to 100 or 125 hens. One of 
our subscribers gave glauber salts in- 
stead of the epsom salts, and lost a 
number of her chickens. Glauber salts 
is much stronger and should not be 
given to poultry. 





Keep It Dark 


Keep the incubator dark while the 
chicks are hatching. Keep the brood- 
er dark until it is time to feed the 





bring about a deplorable condition ih 
the brooding houses. 

The remedy for this, as for all vices, 
is occupation of a harmless kind. 
Don’t have spots, blotches and beams 
of light on the floor. Better let the 
chicks get their sunshine out of doors, 
and shade the window light with bur- 
lap, than to have the uneven light. 

One breeder we know cooks a good 
sized chunk of salt pork until it is 
practically without salt (this is impor- 
tant since salt is poisonous to baby 
chicks if given in too large quantities 
even in food). He lets them pick at 
this for a while in the morning, then 
removes it and puts a head of lettuce 
in its place, or a beet, or mangel, or 
potato. Chopped raw meat and fresh 
cut bone are also used. 


Vitamins 
To Vitamin A, which helps young 
animals grow, and is a factor in pre- 
venting ritkets; Vitamin B, which aids 
in the digestion and assimilation of 
food, and Vitamin C, which prevents 
scurvy, the California University has 
added a formerly mysterious Vitamin 
X, which they have classified as Vita- 
min E. “This vitamin stimulates re- 
production. It occurs in lettuce, wheat 
germs, alfalfa and egg yolks.” 
Those poultrymen who are fortunate 
enough to get all the lettuce they can 


ing chamber does not affect the moist- 
ure content of the egg appreciably. 
The circulation of air in the machine 
or the lack of it, determines the moist- 
ure content. 


Jars and Hatches’ 


The basement is a good place for the 
incubator if there is no visration of 
the machine to chang? the adjustment 
of the thermostat. There must, how- 
ever, be good ventilation without draft, 
and there must also be shelter from the 
sun if the incubator faces the window. 

A jar that is very serious in its re- 
sults the first week is that which is 
sometimes given when: the egg tray 
drops in taking it out, or catches on a 
high nail, and is dislodged with a jerk. 
Such jars are likely to give crippled 
chicks. 

There seems to be no grounds for 
saying definitely that the jar of thun- 








der is fatal to a good hatch. Electra 
conditions in the air might result » 
favorably to a hatch. A breeder 
ran an electric machine last year 
that of the sixteen bulbs in hig 
chine, twelve were broken during gg 
vere electric storm. 





Scaly Legs in Chickens 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our purebred flock has begg 
very badly infected with scaly legs, 
there any practical method of treg 
them?” 

Dip the legs of your chickens 
have scaly legs in a mixture of 
sene, two parts, and lard one paw 
Repeat in a week. Probably some} 
fection will spread after that ang 
new’treatment in a month or six wee 
is desirable. The roost should be dg 
infected with crude oil or some oth 
disinfectant. 





lowa Inspected andAccredite 


Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accgedited Bowhery stands for high 
cr 


standards in baby chicks. 


flocks have been inspected and passed by a poultry 

specialist approved by the lowa State College. 

credited Flocks must be purebred, possess good stand- 

ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 

show evidence of good egg production. Z 
Each member agrees to supply 

under the trade-mark 


of high quality, 


IOWA 


Inspected and 
Accredits 
Hatcher 


edited Hatchery 
Ac- 
me 
one 
i 7a? Y. 

‘ou with chicks 2s mal 
of the 





Association, and you may depend upon the lowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


made in their advertisements. 





RAMSEYER’S CHICKS 


Sure to Please-Sure or 


/@ Make more money with Ramseyer Chicks, hatched 


hatcherymen. Every ch 
100 per cent live delivery. 
our pri 


A seyer, dean of lowa 
ic from aceredited ks. 
Large volume makes 


ces as low as 


goo ery, 
our chicks are far above average. Order direct 


fromthis ad. Reference--Pulaski National Bank. 


Prepaid prices 
Wh. Leghs, Br Leghs 


Anconas, 


$eve 1 8, Rocks, 8,C.@&R.C. 
‘ime * . Wyan., Orp. » 


rder 
‘om 

This yan 
Ad. 


Assorted 


A Hatcheries at Washington and Pulaski, lowa 
aa 2RAMSEWER HATCHERIES, 


8.L. . 
Heavy Mixed 


Brahm., we 
Broilers 


100 1000 


Leghorns. . 


zs sses3 
$3 eszeSs 
Ss Besse 


J. H.R 


Box 23, Pulaski, 








TLZYTUEGIA VIS ti Prof. KINGS 


OCKS, Reds, Leghorns, Brahmas, Wyan- 
Orpingtons, Trapnested Wychkoft 


dottes, 


Profitable Chick | 


White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 280 Egg Flock. 


Splendid free catalog contains valuable inform j 


Low Prices For 1926 ation on chick raising. Gives low prices on A 


chicks, brooders and poultry supplies. Lith season. Thousands of satis. 3 





Chicken feed hoppers made from barrels. 


chicks. The first forty-eight hours 
after hatching are the dangerous hours 
for the chick from the point of danger 
of infection with germs of white diar- 
rhea thru the droppings, or from the 
shell. The early hatched chicks peck 
at the droppings and egg shell on the 
hatching trays; if there are germs, 
they are nearly sure to pick them up. 

Beside darkness, soft, absorbent lit- 
ter which hides the droppings is the 
next best help in avoiding infection. 
The interest on an investment in bags 
to hold’ clover and alfalfa leaves at 
haying time when this best of litter is 
to be had fresh, or to hold the sweep- 
ings of the hay loft, is small, and the 
advantage is great. 





Cannibalism 


A beam of light skipped in thru a 
broad crack in the side of the brooder 
house and lay on the floor. A chick 
stretched its legs out in the grateful 
warmth. Another chick curiously 
picked at the objects in the sun, a 
sharp peck which drew blood, and the 
blood tasted good. Another chick came 
into the light, a second curious chick 
pecked at its toes, and so the vice be- 
gan—a vice which if not checked will 





use for their laying hens have long 
claimed that much of the credit is due 
to the lettuce. Alfalfa, wheat and egg 
yolks are being used for baby chicks. 
Vitamin E comes with a new name, 
but the length of time it has worked 
for us makes of it an old friend. 





A Tip on the Moisture Question 

A poultry breeder who has been 
making poor this spring 
thinks he has learned something about 
the moisture question. He put moist- 
ure pans in his machine for the first 
eight days, then took them out, and 
kept them out until the eighteenth 
day, when he sprinkled the eggs with 
a spray of warm water, and put a 
blanket, or small piece of flannel, 
wrung out of hot water, over them, 
and closed the doors till the hatch was 
over. The chicks came out normally 
and dried off quickly. Where there 
has been too much moisture the chicks 
are slow in hatching, and the shell is 
slimy and damp. 

Some operators seem to think that a 
high temperature means a dry temper- 
ature. This is not necessarily the 
case. The temperature of the hatch- 
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IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, —_ Box M, 
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cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks. 


hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. 


PETERS POULTRY FARM, 





10,000 satisfied customers—all making money. 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, culling equipment, poultry 
Write today, 


UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live, covering the first 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. Peters, Poultry Specialist, @ 
health and high standards of flock average egg production. Al! varieties of Leghorns, Reds, W 
Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Minorcas, Light Brahmas and 8. C. A 
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NEW PRICES 
ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Get our Live Guarantee 


Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers, Cer 
titled for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


**500,000 Super Chicks”’ 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
era Most famous 
hatchery tn middle 
west for combined 


production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
30 breeds. Write for 
free cutalog. 
Spencer Chick 
Hatchery 
Spencer, ltowa 
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; April and May delivery, 
g per 100, postpald. 


arrival guaranteed. 
on request. Member Iowa and International 
Chick Assoctation. Established 1912. 
O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCES 
Lost Nation, lowa, 


NOW IS THE TIM 
For those who want to get a start with Pure 

poultry from Accredited Flocks to wilt? 
our Reduced Prices on Ma sana i 


Chicks. Order uow and be sure o 
Wanted. & 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit 
R. IL. Reds, Accredité 


PPTs, Both combs. Bred exclusively 
Fr “2 1912 from healthy, tested 
2, a High ge production bred | 
<i them. Customers io 30 stater. 
K yeee.,.4 paid live delivery, Catalog bales, 
RED BIRD HATCH . 
pL SS Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines” 


BERT L. FRANG 


With limited hatchery capacity offers bigh 
and gives each order personal attention: 

Write for catalog and Money Saving ¥ 

EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, BoxD, Emmetsban,” 


Do You Know About Wapsie Valley & 


If not, it will pay to write for our catalog 
ordering chicks. Five best varieties. ‘ 
ducing, tnspected and accredited breeding © 
Unusually low prices. Exceptional values. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 15, Indepet 














ABY CHICKS THAT AE 
B Bred. Get Special Offer and Free 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokeé 
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Ventilation 

- Fifteen thousand school superintend- 
ents met in Washington in February, 
reported investigations lasting three 
, and stated their findings. I 

te from a report: “In a sense the 
findings of the superintendents were 
go reactionary as to be revolutionary, 
for they decided that after all the old- 
fashioned scheme of window ventila- 
tion—with a deflecting board in the 


| window to keep off drafts and a radia- 


jor under the window to warm the air 
—beats modern contraptions involving 
ducts and fans.’ 

In the poultry world, too, experi- 
ments are indicating the need of old- 
fashioned ventilation of the shuttered 
type rather than the muslin front 
type. The clamor against the muslin 
front is that it fills up with dust, is 
hermetically sealed against the en- 
trance of fresh air, and shuts out the 
light. Also that even tho burlap of 
open mesh is used instead of coarse 


muslin that there is a tendency to 


dampness in the house if weather con- 
ditions are right. 

The case for the house with part of 
the opening filled with glass, and part 
with wooden shutters, is that the 
ghutter deflects air up, helps the cir- 
qulation of air, gives a better venti- 
jated house and a house that is dry. 
The shutter slants at an angle of about 
60 degrees. They are put on a frame 


x4, and hinged by running thru a | 


rod. If the wind is blowing the air is 
directed up against a layer of warm 


alr. + 





Crowding 


* Crowding which comes from discom- | 
‘fort is the worst kind of crowding, 


since the chicks not only crowd but 
tuddle, and huddled chicks get stunt- 
@ if not suffocated. Involuntary 
ding or packing closely for lack 
room enough to spread, is an insidi- 
ous trouble, a snare for the unwary 
‘Who, because they gave their chicks 
foom enough and to spare at three 
weeks, have confidence that they have 
done the right thing as to brooding, 
and account for the gaunted look and 
the lack of thrift in the flock in some 
other way. 


Visit the brood coops after the chick- | 
ens have gone to roost. Put your hand | 


in, feel the contact of the bodies. Put 
your nose in, smell the air the chick- 
ens breathe. 

Another kind of crowding comes 


from the chicks being lost. The cor- | 


hers of the brood run or brooder house 
are lonely places for wee chicks when 


‘the sun goes down. It is well to round 


off the square corners with boards. 
Chicks with plenty of room to spread 
out are chicks that make the best and 
the cheapest growth. Crowding takes 
aWay not only from the present, but 
also from the future. Beware the hot 
Nights for crowded chicks. 


The Natural Mother 


“Give me a mother with feet and | 


feathers instead of a brooder,” an Old- 
fashioned poultryman insists. He has 
his hens set in batteries of twelve, each 
hen and her brood to herself, the divi- 
sions being made with poultry netting. 
Corn and water are supplied to the 
hens to discourage their gobbling up 

more expensive chick feed. The 
Cops and yards are moved often to 
fresh ground, but the hens are not let 
out until the chicks are weaned. The 
ge of the strawberry bed,. garden 
® corn field are the favorite parking 
oneal of this breeder for his hens and 





Pedigreeing the Chicks 


Just why some breeders like to use 
Pedigree trays for their chicks, others 
8 cheese cloth bags, and others wire 

kets, no one knows. Personally, 
We throw our pedigree trays away, 
; another breeder took them from 
me dump heap and used them with 
888. Instead of the trays, we pro- 

















cured from a milliner a number of the 
wire supports she used for displaying 
her hats. These were about five 
inches high or possibly less, and about 
as much in diameter. They were 
made of two wire rings, connected by 
three wires. The top ring was much 
smaller than the bottom one. We ran 
a strip of flannel between the rings, 
making a  flannel-walled, open-top 
cage. I still think this the best de- 
vice for pedigreeing small lots of 
chicks. It will not tip over; it con- 
fines the moisture needed at hatching 
time, and keeps the chicks warm. 





Chilly Chicks 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am having trouble with my little 
chicks. It seems to be a peculiar ail- 
ment. The little chicks seem to be 
spry and healthy, and very suddenly 
they begin to droop their heads. Their 
legs spread out and they fall flat on 
their stomachs and die. I have a nice 
brooder house for them. Instead of 
the brooder, I use a small kerosene 
stove, but I keep it quite warm in the 
house for them.” 

We suspect the disease in your 
chicks is white diarrhea, and that its 
spread in the flock is favored by their 
being chilled, as it is impossible to 
keep chicks warm in really chilly 
weather by the use of a kerosene stove 
and no canepied brooder. The young 
chicks require heat of from 90 to 95 
degrees, which can not be obtained 
with a common oil stove. 





Sex Determination 
If poultry breeders could tell by the 


| weight of the egg which eggs would 


hatch pullets, much of the expense of 
hatching the commercial unit of 1,000 
pullets for egg production would be 
done away with. Even with good con- 
ditions, it will take about five eggs in- 


cubated to make sure of hatching and’ 


growing to maturity one pullet. This 
allows for 90 per cent fertility, an 85 
per cent hatch, and the usual run of 
losses and cockerels, The cockerels 
are sold for less than the cost of pro- 
duction if labor is estimated at 40 cents 
an hour, and interest is charged on the 





BABY CHICKS 





IHAEFFER CHICKS PAY 


> BECAUSE THEY’RE QUALITY CHICKS 
At Special Money-Saving Prices 


pane waste time on ordinary chicks when you can get Shaeffer Chic: 

at oney-saving prices. Shaeffer Chicks are the kind you — 

the | and [a build up your flocks and increase your profits. They live 

nd p pay. because they come only from heavy-producing, farm - range 
fiocks, bred for early ‘laying. 50,000 egg capacity. Hatchescoming off twice a 
week. 100 per cent live del very guaranteed, A 
Write me now and take advantage of these remark- ate and May Prices 
ably low prices on Shaeffer Quality Chicks—the kind ruth hocks 
§.C.R 


that pay. Guaranteed true to type. 
Save time—order direct 
from this advertisement 
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JOHN SHAEFFER HATCHERIES Ian Keser : 


1244 32d Street DES MOINES, IOWA Ask for other spactel auantities Baie? or neve. 
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investment and equipment, so the man 
who could pick out pullet eggs would 
save the commercial breeder about 
half his eggs and half the incubation 
and brooding space needed to hatch 
enough chicks to make sure of the 
1,000 pullet unit. 

“Incubate’ pointed eggs only and 
you'll get pullets,” one says. “Incu- 
bate round eggs only and you'll get 
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They know all about it, so that’s why they 
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£4 Lem 
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only pullets,” another says. “Give 
your chickens sugar, and you'll get 
pullets,” says a third, while a fourth 
chimes in: “If you can get just the 
right proportion of salt, you'll get 
pullets.” 

So important did the subject seem 
that M.A. Jull and J. B. Quinn, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, tell of their 
study to determine whether there is a 
method of sex determination in the 
egg, and decided that there is not. 





Tuberculosis in Fowls 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am losing a good many of my. 
hens. They go lame, fall off in weight 
and finally die. I have made examina- 
tion of several and find light spots 
on the liver, which seem to indicate 
T. B. Is there any danger of my 
spring pullets being infected? They 
run together during the day, but don’t 
use the same chicken house at night.” 


The quicker you get the old hens 
away from the chickens, the less apt 
the latter are to contract tuberculosis. 
Sell your old stuff on the market, 
clean and disinfect the houses where 
they have been, and plow the yards. 
Scrub the inside of the houses with 
hot lye water, one pound of lye to for- 
ty gallons of water. Leave the houses 
open several days to dry; then spray 
with some good disinfectant, using one 
quart to five gallons of water. If there 
are any cribs or sheds open under- 
neath where chickens can enter, close 
them up. 
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Develop Dairying--Increase 
Production--Encourage Better 
Herds--To Produce Greater 
Profits and Reduce Waste 

$3,500 in Pure-Bred Live Stock and Cash [Prizes will be 
ded the wi in this interesting, instructive, educae 
tional contest. 


The object is to show those not in D. what 
annette cares cet crore tg Seton 
To show those alread, ngaged i Dairying, how to Deve- 
i this Cash Crop, the an f-money producer, te ney 
ting, hard-t Pp ng into greater a 
its, pesenren production with less waste by means of more modern 
methods and improved equipment of which the 10WA 
CURVED DISC BOWL SEPARATOR is an important factor. 


ats WINNERS in this 
BIG CONTEST 


You can be one of them--costs nothing to enter. 
Any person has a chance to win one of the 66 prizes to be 
given in this contest. Close application and simply submit- 
ting the best slogan on the Iowa Separator will earn you the 
1,000 merits that are necessary to win the $1,200 thorough- 
bred bull or cow. Think what that would mean to your herd, 
how it would increase your profits for years to come, 

900 merits come easy--just send the coupon and then re- 
turn the registration blank sent you. The last 100 merits are 
also easy if you apply yourself, ‘They consist of — 

75 merits for answering 9 questions which we will send you. 
You can answer these with very little effort--the final 25 merits 
for submitting the best slogan about lowa Separators. Your 
slogan may be better than all others. Why not try? It coste 
mothing end you stand an equal ¢ of winning the 4 big 
prizes or one of the 62 cash prizes. 
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CURVED 


The Curved Disc Bowl of the IOWA is responsible for the 
amazing butter-fat savings noted by all users and which in the 
panne», ae vogore of Griswold, leva: increased his cream 

The Carved Disc Bowl out-skimmed all rivals in world- 
wide competition at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. In fact, 
the A is qperentged to poogese meee Suteee fat from the 
same amount t separator, 

And the curved diece are washed, sterilized and dried in two 
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matic Sanitary eaning 
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\\Try one of these 


ELEVATORS 
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A National Stee! Portable Elevator saves you 
that back-breaking work of scooping ear corn 
and small grain. Elevates wagon load in three 
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ial Terms if you order Now! 
Agente wanted in open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
&. Washington St. Peoria, Hilinots 
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to five minutes. Boy can operate. Engine or 
horse power. Work it anywhere on the farm. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Built by oldest 
elevator manufacturer. Free demonstration on 
yourfarm. Send today for literature and facts 
about the “Little Giant Line.” 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204 McMunn Street, Bloomington, Il. 
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In Cedar Rapids 








Hotel Magnus 





150 Fireproof Rooms z 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 























THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


. = 








High Records Defended 


Most of the replies which we have 
received about the article on “Sensible 
Records” with dairy cows, which was 
published in a recent issue, defends 
the practice. However, Joseph Golin- 
vaux, secretary of the Iowa Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association, states: “I am 


notin favor of pampering cows to pro- 
duce abnormal records as it has cost 
various breeds too many valuabie 
cows. But I do not believe that we 
should condemn all high records as we 
do have phenomenal cows in all dairy 
breeds that are capable of making al- 
most unbelievable records.” 

Breed associations are providing for 
different classes of records made un- 
der different conditions so that all 
breeders have a chance. In this re- 
gard Mr. Golinvaux states: “In our 
breed we have classes to fit the con- 
ditions of every breeder where he can 
demonstrate the ability of his cows.” 

The value of good type is also point- 
ed out by Mr. Golinvaux when he says: 
“ft would rather use a sire of good type 
from a family where the females pro- 
duced 400 pounds of fat at two years, 
or 600 pounds at maturity, than to use 
a bull out of a 1,200-pound cow with 
nothing else to her credit. Occasion- 
ally you will find cows of poor type 
that will produce very heavily, but as 
a family they will not carry on.” 

R. A. Martin, who is employed by a 
cow testing association in Nebraska, 
supported the high records. He states: 
“May I ask how the ordinary breeder 
may ever expect to improve his herd 
without introducing blood from ‘super- 
stock,’ if I may term them such? It 
is absolutely necessary to introduce 
blood of high producers to maintain 
a high standard.” 

Mr. Martin also brings out a good 
relationship between cow testing rec- 
ords and official records. He says: 
“IT am working every day with farmers 
who wish to build up their herds to a 
higher point of production and I real- 
ize that cow testing records and the 
advanced records go hand in hand. 
The, cow testing work is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it will continue to do so, 
but I can not see where we would be 
if it were not for the breeding stock 
of high record cows. There may be 
changes made in both types of work 
as conditions demand it.” 

The spirit of competition is one of 
the incentives that stimulates the mak- 
ing of high records. This fact is 
brought out by several of the letters. 
H. W. Gleim, secretary of the lowa 
Holstein Association, states: “We be- 
lieve that your subscriber is correct 
in his criticism of high records, but 
the spirit of competition seems to be 
in as all and no one likes to admit that 
he hasn’t as good as the other fellow.” 

Mr. Gleim further states: “We de- 
plore the abnormal records whatever 
the class made in and we have them in 
all classes from the seven-day record 
to the cow test association records. 
On the other hand, we are convinced 
that pride in a man’s herd and the 
making of records is the best means 
of improvement of production.” 

The danger of using high cow test- 
ing association records as a means of 
publicity for a herd or special animals 
is cited in Mr. Gleim’s letter. He 
states: “The writer firmly believes 
that cow testing association records 
do not exist for the purpose of deter- 
mining high production but for deter- 
mining net profit production, and we 
also believe that publicity placed on 
high cow testing association records 
for any purpose tends to divert from 
the real idea and weakens them as a 
means of determining a cow’s true 
value which has for its basis her net 
profit production.” 


Doubtless Mr. Gleim is partly 
rect in his statements about the pogg.) 
ble abuse of cow testing records. Hoy. 
ever, one of the important reasons {op 
many joining these associations is the. 
information that breeders get on them: 
cows from a breeding and sale stang 
point, the same as with  offigigy 
records. % 





Discrepancy in Dairy Figures 

Figures just released by the lowg! 
census bureau show that the total 
value of all dairy production in Iowa” 
for 1924 was $59,175,586. The total 
value of dairy products sold is giyey 
by the census as $42,787,481. Market! 
milk is valued at $7,304,481. ; 

According to the report of the dairy 
and food division of the Iowa Depart 
ment of Agriculture for 1924, the value’ 
of the butterfat manufactured  intg 
creamery butter would be greater than 
the total value of the dairy products? 
sold as given by the state census. Re 
ports which the department has fe” 
ceived from the creameries shows that 
the creameries manufactured 140,497, 
549 pounds of butter which sold for 
$59,156,885. Approximately 90 per cent” 
of the value of the butter is paid to” 
the farmers. This means that appro 
imately $53,000,000 was received for 
butterfat sold to creameries, as com 
pared to the total figures of $42,787, 
481 for dairy products sold as given by 
the state census. 

In addition to butter, upon which the | 
agricultural department has accurate 
figures, they estimate that 74,800,000" 
pounds of milk were used in ice cream; 
900,000,000 pounds in market milky 
4,436,000 in cheese; 625,000,000 in 
farm butter; and 13,800,000 in com 
densed milk. Figuring the milk at 35 
per cent: butterfat it would mean that 
it contained over 56,000,000 pounds of 
butterfat. 
at the average price of ; 
alone they would bring approximately 
$25,000,000. If this figure is added & 
the butterfat that went into creamery 
butter it would show that the actual 
returns from dairy products is pra 
tically double the figure collected by 
the census takers. ay 

. , 
Iowa Creameries Show Increasé 

Iowa creameries manufactured af 
proximately 25,000,000 pounds me e 
butter in the period from July 1, 192%" 





period. This represents an incre 
of approximately 18 per cent. The 


tal amount of butter manufactured, 
was 165,836,178 pounds, according @ 
the reports of the Iowa department OF 
agriculture. “4 
These figures do not mean that dah 
rying has increased 18 per cent My 
Iowa during the period mentioned 
Butterfat which formerly was mar 
keted as farm butter was sold to We 
creameries in many cases. The # : 
of 1924 was unusually favorable to # 
high production for that period of 
year and while it shows a large 
crease in the make it does not necé 
sarily mean that the increase will 0) 
permanent. # 
Probably an actual increase of from) 
5 to 10 per cent in dairying would 
a more accurate figure if the acti@ 
number of cows milked were consie: 
ered. This butter was manufactured) 
448 creameries, 159,763 farmers COR 
tributing the cream. This shows 
over three-fourths of the farmers @ 
the state contributed cream to some®™ 
the creameries. The estimated DUR 
ber of cows owned by these patter 
was given as 1,124,899, or appre 
mately seven per patron. a 
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‘That Save All the Grain 


The instant the head of a bundle 

gomes from the feeder, the Ist 
thresherman, the Big Cylinder, 
tears into it. The big teeth of the 
cylinder and concaves are set by 
hand, close enough to thresh every 
kernel out of the head, but not so 
close as to crack the grain. 


At the speed of a mile a minute, 
the Big Cylinder throws the flying 
straw and grain to the 2nd thresh- 
ermman, the “Man Behind the 
Gun.” The grain goes through its 
grate, is stopped by the check plate 
and sent direct to the grain pan. 
More than 90 per cent of the grain 
is separated right there, and sepa- 
rated forever, in a Nichols @ 
Shepard Thresher. 


@ The 3rd thresherman, the Steel 
s that 


Winged Beater, then takes a 
whack at the straw, batting it 
down to the 4th thresherman, the 
Beating Shakers that beat, beat, 
beat the straw, till the last kernel 
of grain is beaten out and saved. 


Roller Bearings, Alemite-Zerk 
Lubrication and the Tilting Feeder 
are standard equipment on all sizes. 


The construction is practically all 
steel —the machine will last a 
lifetime: 


Send to us for our book, “How 
a Good Thresher is Built,” that 
will tell you how the 4 Thresh- 
ermen will work for any farmer 
at a reasonable price. 


§ NICHOLS.&SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 
Te Red River Special Line 


296 Marshall Street 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 


IN STOPS 
ABSORB - LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 

Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 

troubles and gets horse going sound. 

It acts mildly but quickly and geod re- 

sults are lasting. Does not blister 

or remove the hair and horse can 

be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 

each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 

for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 

~laged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 

@ Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 

if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
Wdelivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 

W, F, YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springuetd, Mass, 


reece 


—_=— ——— 
BOLEN & Gardge ter 


Does Seeding, 
Cultivating and 

Wn Mowing with 
reat saving of time 
and effort. All it 
heeds is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
does the 


work, Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter. 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn etc. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


530 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 






































g Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 As- 


Roots for 61.00 delivered at your 

100 2year Washington Asparagus $2.00 

Xd @ Postal. Humboldt Nursery Co, 
we. 
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The Road to Carolina’ 


By A. E. DEWAR 








SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
perhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
hardship there for the first time. I had 
been brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
same as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, galled him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
best I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly.’ I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and everything 
else but what I had on. “There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business, but 
helped me out greatly at the crossing of 
the Potomac. I left him there. after a 
foolish quarrel, and went on alone. 

Friends of the Sons of Liberty helped 
me down the valley. This side of Staun- 
ton, I ran across Zion Alexander, a 
preacher of the coming destruction ef 
Tryon and his friends. With all this, he 
had some shrewd notions as to the advis- 
ability of migration of the Regulators 
over the mountains. From Alexander and 
from Haddock, a frontiersman with whom 
I fell in after Alexander left me, I learned 
more of the oppression of the people of 
North Carolina. Just over the colony 
line, I seamed Hkely.to get some experi 
ence of it. A posse of Fanning's men 
came to arrest Butler, at whose cabin we 
had stopped for supper. Haddock was 
hidden safely; I was labeled by Butler 
as a Moravian, which should have insured 
my safety. 

It did, tho the deputy was doubtful. 
Haddock and I, after the departurue of 
the posse, proceeded to raise the country 
and get a rescue party together. 
managed to rescue Butler early the next 
morning. Only then did I learn thats Tryon 
was marching with eastern militia to at- 
tack the Regulators, and that if my mes- 
sage was to be of any value to Hunter, 
it would have to reach him at once. I 
made a wearing dash for Bethabara, came 
to the tavern, and according to my in- 
structions, asked for Steup. 

“Steup is in jail, waiting for the gov- 
ernor to hang him,” declared a bystander, 
whom I recognized too late as the bond 
servant who had robbed me in Penn- 
sylvania. “And you are just about to 
start on the way to join him.” 


CHAPTER Xi—“! HANKER TO SEE 
HIM KICK” 

& ANYONE had asked me an hour be- 

fore, I should have said that the threat 
of capture would have stirred me not at 
all. I was ready to go docilely with who- 
ever ordered me. Any further exertion, 
any further thought even, was a pain too 
great to be borne. Come what may, my 
errand ended atthe tavern. I would 
have done my best; let fortune care for 
all else. 

But almost before I knew what I was 
doing, a certain memory and a certain 
habit of mind struck for me. I remem- 
bered that this was the man who had 
robbed me; I remembered that till I de- 
livered that message to Hunter, I was 
still in debt to certain gentlemen in Phil- 
adelphia. And before these thoughts 
came to my conscious mind, that horse 
pistol was out, there was a flare and a 
roar, and I was standing alone in the 
middle of the room, with a smoking pistol 
in my hand and a man writhing and 
moanirfg on the floor.jn front of me. 

As I stared at him, a sharp voice cut 
across the clamor of the room. 

“Keep your hands away from your pis- 
tols,” it cried. ‘I’m watching you. Now, 
Craig, the stairs are to your back. Slow- 
ly now.” 

A man in woolen breeches and a coon- 
skin cap came out of the corner to my 
left. He had a long rifle at the carry 
and its muzzle covered a group of five 
or six near the door. 

“Krafft!” I cried. 

“There’s a powder horn on the wall be- 
hind you,” he told me quietly. “See if 
there aren’t a few bullets in the pocket 
of that coat, Got ’em?” 

We were at the foot of a narrow flight 
of stairs. ‘‘Load!”’ he ordered under his 
breath. I fumbled, spilled powder and 
dropped one patch. 

“Ready? Up with you, quick!” 

I stumbled upstairs. There was a shout- 
ing below like so many hounds released. 
Krafft’s hands were at my belt, pushing 
me. They dropped away as I scrambled 
around the /corner. 

A gun roared behind me, the noise of 
the report clamorous in those narrow 
walls. I thought for a second Krafft had 
been shot, and turned. No, there he was 
at the head of the stair, and reloading 
like mad. 


Ve 





“Hold your fire,” he shouted. “TI dis- 
couraged ‘em a little. We'll need both 
shots if they make a rush.” 

There must have been five or six rooms 
on the floor, with a hall running down 
the center and the stairway at one end. 
Krafft ran along and opened door after 
door. 

“All clear,” he reported. ‘“‘Now what?” 

I was dizzy. The snadow at the head 
of the stair swelled and shrunk. My 
hands seemed far away and the pistol I 
held heavy. I leaned against the wall. 
Krafft looked at me again, dashed into 
the nearest room and dragged out a chair. 
He pushed me into it, brought out a small 
flask from a pocket and set it to my lips. 

“Now tell me.” 

“Tryon’s an the march, headed for 
Hillsboro,” I mumbled, “Waddell’s at 
Salisbury. I é¢an’t find Hunter. Powder 
at Cross Creek.” 

Krafft broke into a string of cursing. 

“We can’t waste time,” he declared, 
“There’s a shed at the back. We can 
make it by a good jump. Those fools 
below are watching the stairs. Come on. 
Hunter's down at Sandy Creek.” 

I opened my shirt and took off the hid 
thong with its buckskin bag. 

“This is for Hunter,” I said, 
Philadelphia, Take it to him,” 

Krafft looked at me. 

“Better come,” he urged. ‘“‘They may 
scalp you for luck before they take you 
to Fanning. And Fanning’s sure to, hang 
you.” 

“Done for,” 

Krafft swore 
buckskin -bag, 

“Powder we must have," he said, as if 
he were arguing with himself. “It’s hard, 
iho. ll cover your grave with scalps of 
Fanning’s men if they get you.” 

“Go on,” I said again, and presently I 
realized I was alone. 


Fo a 
ened for a sound Nothing came. I 


rested my head against the plank wall 
and almost dozed off. Something stirred 
me to a dazed wakefulness. I fixed my 
gaze on that spot of gleom in the stair 
head. A part of the shadow moved. I 
fired. 

There was a yell and the clatter of men 
rolling downstairs very rapidly. I re- 
member that this amused me, and that I 
sat there smiling in rather silly fashion 
at nothing for some time. 1 forgot en- 
tirely to recharge the pistol. And pres- 
ently, it seemed to me that all would be 
well if I took a little sleep first. There 
was much for me to do, I knew. Very 
well, a little sleep and then I would do 
whatever awaited. It seemed to me a 
very wise plan. Chuckling a little over 
that wisdom, I let my head slip over 
against the wall again and sunk on the 
instant into a profound slumber. 

I awoke to feel the bite of ropes on my 
wrist. There were four men around my 
chair. When I was bound securely, they 
dragged me down the stairs and cuffed 
and kicked me as they went. Yet I was 
still sleepy and stupid when they dragged 
me into the big inn parlor. 

My old enemy, the ex-bond servant, 
was sitting up in a great chair. Very 
pale he looked and very villainous. He 
carried a big bandage across his arm 
and chest. 

“This is the one,” said he. 
searched him?” 

They laid before him the contents of 
my pockets, at which he swore dread- 
fully. 

“The reward is for him, too, tho,” he 
remarked after a while. “But must we 
carry such a hulk all the way back to the 
Colonel?” 

Over this the man with the brand ap- 
peared to ponder for some time, and 
called for a drink to help him think. Then 
he laughed, a queer laugh that had a 
snarl in the middle of it. 

“Take him and hang him to the tree 
outside,” he ordered. ‘Then cut off his 
head. We shall take that in a sack to 
prove we have earned the' money.” 

Te myself I said that this must surely 
be a bad joke. Nothing like this could 
happen. I might be carried to Colonel 
Fanning and to the Governor and then 
tried for aiding the rebels. But this— 
impossible. 

Yet the men seemed businesslike. One 
brought a rope. Another called from out- 
side that here was a limb that would do. 

“It’s quicker to shoot him,” suggested 
one. 

The man with the brand shook his head. 

“TI hanker to see him kick,” he declared. 

In poured suddenly a dozen of our so- 
ber-faced Moravians. They had been 
mighty scarce so far, but now they came 
in with something of authority. The rea- 
son for it was the man in their midst, a 
sturdy fellow with a very determined 
German face. 

“Who is in charge?” he asked, and 
someone pointed out the man in the chair. 

“We have had enough disorder here,” 


“from 


‘You go on.” 
pocketed the 


I muttered. 
again and 


long time I sat there and list- 


“Have you 
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up. 


OU should have a gen- 
erous sized garden— 


with all kinds of good 
things to eat. And a well cared 
for lawn, a few shrubs here 
and there, and patches of 
bright colored flowers bring 
a pride of ownership that is 
worth many times the amount 
of work necessary to keep it 


Good lawn and garden tools turn 
the usual hard work into real 
pleasure, and you should have them. 


Your 


“Farm Service” 


Hardware 


Man has had years of experience 


in handling garden tools. 


He 


knows how to distinguish between 
the strongly made, properly tem- 
pered tools, with-good material and 
modern design, from the weak, 
cheap, back-breaking sort. You 
will get the best from him because 
he is there to personally stand 
behind the goods he sells. You will 
find everything you need—forks, 
spades, rakes, hoes, sprinkling sys- 
tems, wheelbarrows, post hole dig- 
cultivators for the larger 
gardens, seeds, etc. It will pay you 
to get a good lawn mower, one that 
will stand the abuse of the rough 
lawn, and perhaps a roller to 


gers, 


smooth it over. 


If you have avail- 


able water power, put in a sprink- 
ling system. You can get the parts 


from your 


hardware man and 


install it yourself with but little 
expense. 


Most “Farm Service” hardware 
men carry dependable brands of 
seed, you might as well get all of 
your garden supplies from them, 
and be sure that what you do get 
will be right in quality, fairly 
priced, and thoroughly dependable, 


) Pe A"s 
DUOAHLAAAIM. fae’. Wd 


Your Farm Service 
Hardware Men 
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- WALLACES’ FARMER, Aprit 30, 





the wewodwer declared vigorously. “There 
_ will be no hanging.” 
‘The man with the brand asked himself 
| profanely if he had come to be bearded 
by a cursed psalm singer. And answered 
~ himself in a negative hot with oaths. The 
‘Moravian showed anger. 
-_ “fT am Justice Marshall,” he _ cried. 
“Take care, my man. His Excellency 
listens to what I say. Do you hearken? 
This man may be a criminal and a fleer 
from justice, as you say. Very well. Take 
fiim then to the court at Hillsboro or to 
Colonel Fanning or to His Excellency. 
But take not upon yourselves the power 
of judgment and of execution. For I shall 
send word to His Excellency of what hap- 
pened here; and if you bring not this fel- 
low safe and sound, there shall be ques- 
tions asked which you will not care to 
answer.” 


ND with that he turned and marched 

off. But the rope came down from 
the tree, and my knaves counseled to- 
gether once more, Also it was worth 
noting that the tavern keeper, hitherto 
pretty quiet, began to use a sharper tone 
when he spoke to the men who held me. 
**“Bring horses,” ordered the man with 
the brand presently, and I perceived that 
I was to live yet a little longer. Yet how 
long was doubtful. We set forth, six of 
us. with me in the middle and tied fast 
to the saddle. 

“If we meet a gang of these Regu- 
lators.” suggested one, ‘‘we can shoot this 
fellow and tell ‘em he’s a man of Fan- 
ning’s.”’ 

They assented. I began to hope that 
our road would be clear, It was not. 
Everywhere we caught glimpses of small 
bands hurrying south. By careful work, 
we avoided speech with them. Once we 
left the road and lay quiet for an hour 
while a larger party passed. 

So on all day. When night fell, we 
traveled faster. TI had time enough all 
this while to figure out what was in 
store for me and what if anything I might 
@o to save my neck. Yet tho every hour 
or so I would rouse out of a stupor of-ex- 
haustion and’swear to myself that I must 
think of some way out, still my brain re- 
fused to work, And as night came on, I 
even gave over the effort and rode in a 
gray haze, altho the figures of the gallows 
showed at times, the only thing of sub- 
Stance that I continued to see was a 
rough bed in a cabin corner. Let them 
hang me if they cared to, but let me 
sleep first. 

Someone ahead flumg out a challenge. 
A musket shot ripped thru the stillness. 
Our troop halted suddenly. Horses, mill- 
ing together, squealed and snapped at 
each other. 

One rode on ahead. 
thru the dark. The parley ended. 
was a shout for us to come on, 
our horses their heads again. 

Two men leaned on muskets at the 
roadside and watched us pass. Fifty 
yards on, another sentinel stirred in the 
gloom beside the road, Then we came 
into af open space, which I recognized 
only by missing the deeper black of the 
trees. A light flashed out ahead. It came 
on slowly, swinging as it came, and pres- 
ently showing the legs and body of the 
lantern bearer. 

There was a good deal of talking. Men 
dismounted around me and led their 
horses away. They were cut of sight at 
once, but I could hear their horses stum- 
bling after them and their calls to each 
other. Presently these, too, ceased. 

“Prisoner?” came a voice from in front. 
“Put him in the meat house.” 

The rumble of talk went on. 

“We'll put a guard outside,” came the 
first voice again. “Escape? Nonsense. 

~ Guard him yourself, if you're worried 
about that reward,” 
; They cut the ropes that bound 
the saddle and one man caught me when, 
missing that support, I slumped over. 
- Two of them took me by the arms and 
dragged me. for my legs would not hold 
me up, over several rods of rough ground. 
if We paused. Someone, wrestling with the 
catch of a door, swore feelingly. Then I 
heard a hinge creak and I was dragged 
‘forward again. The men who carried me 
ve me a final swing. I lay where I 
‘opped. A door slammed; a bar dropped. 
dle galled, muscle and nerve weary 
_ that I was, I had a brief moment almost 
‘of content as I lay spread-eagled on the 
fieor, Here was at least the end of effort, 
and for a time, here was also the price- 
less: gift of rest. 


Voices sounded 
There 
We gave 


me to 


CHAPTER XI 
- AWOKE late, with a stiffness in all my 
i joints and a surprising lightness in my 
its. The delivering of that message 
cs) from Thomson had weighed on me so 
" greatly, that merely to know my duty 
ere was ended was a cause of joy. That 
} was done. Now I was my own man 
nh. For a moment, the task of making 
onel Fanning or the governor see my 
fe in its right light seemed easy. 

0 en the bar on the door rattled, I 
; up rather eagerly in hope that 
sone was coming to lead me to a hear- 
But instead of a guard there was 
mM only a very dirty man who gave 
a sharp look and set to work to try to 
e the mud off his breeches. Behind 

the bar clattered into place again. 
ed the newcomer with some cu- 








riosity. Under the layer of dirt he had the 
air of a very respectable landholder. His 
clothes were fairly good, and his anxiety 
to scrape himself free of mud indicated 
that he was not used two sotled breeches. 
There was a job for him there, for the fel- 
low had the look of one who had been 
dfagged thru a mudhole by the feet. 


“Do they feed us here?” I asked finally. 
‘My stomach tells me it’s past breakfast 
time.” 

“A brush and a nigger with a good arm 
would be more to the point,” said my 
friend somewhat irritably. “Bless me if I 
ever was in such a state. And no change, 
of course.” 

I replied that it seemed unlikely that 
prisoners would have extra clothes pro- 
vided, and went on to ask him how he 
came in such a place. 

He snorted. “Because of a foolish. be- 
lief that my horses belong to me,” he 
snapped. “Two scoundrels rode into my 
pasture and started to round up my four 
best horses. I had at them with a pistol 
and missed, Then what does one do but 
tiea rope around me and drag me for a 
mile thru mud—to teach me manners, he 
said. So here I am and likely to stay till 
someone teaches these scoundrels man- 
ners.” 

The Regulators were not likely to do 
that soon, I told him, since this party was 
doubtless due to march soon to meet the 
governor. At the word, the man stared 
at me open mouthed for a minute and 
then began to laugh. 

“Blast me,” he cried. “I thought these 
scamps were Regulators, Well, it’s all 
one. There are scamps on both sides, But 
Fanning may let me go quicker than the 
Regulators would.” 

He made as if to go on and then, after 
a sharp look at me, apparently thought 
better of it. It struck me that I had bet- 
ter make my position clear. [ told him, 
therefore, of the robbery, of how I had 
been seized, but nothing of the message. 

“Like you, sir,"’ I wound up, “I am 
somewhat of a friend of the conservative 
party, altho it seems that my attitude has 
been misunderstood, But perhaps I should 
add that I am only a lukewarm friend, for 
it seems to us that these people have in- 
deed been used very hardly by king’s of- 
ficers.”’ 


Accord- 
Fanning 
as for 


HIS was exactly his opinion. 

ing to my fellow prisoner, 
yas a scoundrel; so was Frohawk; 
the governor—a vainglorious fool. But 
the Regulators were fools, too. Mobs 
could not correct injustices. Tying sheriffs 
to trees and whipping them wouldn't help. 
No, ttiings like that made the gentlemen 





of the seaboard think all were ruffians in 
the back country. Back country. fellows 
had it harder than the men of the coast. 
Three years from now, or five, Jones and 
Ashe and Moore would be neady to take 
up arms against a king’s governor. Not 
now. These Germans, these Irish, seem 
like foreigners to them. If our Regulator 
friends would bide their time, they would 
have the colony with them. Now they’d 
only have the colony to their hanging. 

“I take my own road,” he finished. 
“These Regulators go too far or not far 
enough. They will not rebel violently 
enough to be defeated and hanged.”’ 

He fell a-musing after that, and only 
broke silence to ask whether I had no- 
ticed the looks of any of the men who had 
met me the night before. I said I had not, 
at which he shook his head and grimaced. 


“If these are Fanning’s rascals? then 
chances are that Hamar is with them,” 
he concluded. “This Hamar, for séyeral 
reasons, may be kind to me.” 

Upon this, he began a great battering 
on the door. When someone approached, 
he changed, calling for his friend Hamar. 
And after a good bit of this, the door 
opened and he was invited out. 

He waved his hand to me as he left, 
“Stay out of this,” he warned ina whis- 
per. ‘‘Lie to Fanning for all you’re worth, 
get clear and hide out till the trouble’s 
over.”’ 

When he did not come back, I guessed 
that he had won freedom. From that time 
on, I had nothing to do except wait. Some 
food was pushed in at noon, and a striped 
chipmunk came out of a hole in the cor- 
ner to survey it and me. I spent some 
time coaxing him with crumbs and had 
my hand, with a piece of bread in it, 
within an inch of his long nose when 
sqmebody banged on the door. 

Two men entered and gruffly made me 
get up and follow them. They paid no 
attention to my questions. 

It was dusk outside. The barnyard 
was now a small camp, with a dozen fires 
over which men were cooking supper. 
Muskets were stacked in one corner, with 
a guard over them, and out in the road 
another walked past, 

We went into a crowded farm house 
kitchen, where half a dozen stout fellows 
bawled orders at a bewildered housewife. 
On the farther side was a door. One of 
my guards opened this, and with the 
words, “The prisoner, sir,’’ pushed me 
into the room beyond. 

The room was the ordinary frontier sort 
with puncheon floor and a bunk in the 
corner, But in the center of the room was 
a small table on which two candles stood 
to shed a yellow light over a mass of 
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papers. Seated by the table was a 
some gentleman of about ten years 
senior. As to dress, I had not seen 

one so fine since I left Philadelphia, 
stock was white and without a wripkis 
His laces were clean and newly preggeq 
out. Tho he avoided the foppery of 4 
wig, his own hair was tied in a new 


queue and freshly powdered, 


After I had waited a minute, he raf 
has head and I saw that his full face 
not so pleasant as his profile. His ch 

and jaw bones sloped suddenly back from | 
a thin nose and chin, and his eyes were 
hard, Yet when he spoke, his voice 
pleasant enough. 

“Pull up a stool,”” he said. 
wanting a talk ‘with you.” 


“T have be . 


HE surprise of this drove what I } 
intended to say out of my head. 4 
I was still worse confounded when he mt 
his hand on my armin kindly fashion 
I sat down and gave me a friendly smile : 

“T am Colonel Fanning,’ he announced 
“And I swear that those scoundrels h 
used you badly.” 

f{ asked him what scoundrels. 

“Those cursed Regulators,’’ declared the 7 
colonel, and he seemed to be in som 
heat. ‘‘Here they take a boy like you 
force him to carry a message for tha 
will he nill he. I warrant you have wished 
thousand times you never -saw one of) 
them.” ¢ 

“You are 
marveling. 

“My men said you were like the rest,” 
the Colonel went on, ‘“‘but I knew better, 
I learned something of your life in Ph 4 
delphia and I can swear that His Majesty. 
and His Majesty’s representatives have no 
better friend than yourself.” } 

I found the statement a bit strong, 
‘This trouble here is not my quarrel, sir? 
I answered. “T was forced into it and 
would be glad to be quit of it.” 

“I knew it,’’ cried the Colonel with a 
hearty laugh. ‘‘We’ll send you back to” 
Newbern and get you aboard a ship for 
Philadelphia. Hang me, sir, Edmund” 
Fanning fights fair and I know an ene- 
my when I see one and a friend.” : 

He motioned for me to be patient and 
wrote busily for a minute or two. 

“Call that fellow outside the door,” he” 
asked, and when I had done so and the 
paper had been handed over, ‘That had 
to do with you,”’ he added with a mean 
ing glance. 

I thanked him and stumbled in doing 
it. Indeed I was too confused to be able | 
to think at all. Fanning I had heard of ag7 
an arch scoundrel, yet here he was doing” 
ten times more for me than I could poe 
sibly have hoped. 

The colonel waved aside my ; 
“Well, that’s over,” he declared, “and? 
now we can be easy. I suppose you dig: | 
charged your obligations to the Regu 
lators satisfactorily, so you feel quite) 


right there, sir,’’ said I, still | 


thank 


even with them?” 
T nodded, fee 
“We'll have them all rounded up next] 
week,”’ the Colonel went on; “but I do” 
confess to some curiosity as to what busi 
ness it was they went to so-much bothef 
about. Was it money from the north?” ~ 
“Not money,” said I. rs 
“Powder and ball, then, I guess,” the} 
Colonel went on easily, ‘and that was to” 
be sent to the Regulators at——” : 
I was on the point of saying “Create 
Creek, ” but checked myself. 4 
“Since the information was given ne 
in confidence, sir,’’ I replied with a smile, 
‘perhaps I had better ask to be excused: 


The Colonel’s face changed suddenly. | 
He leaned across the table and gripped me 
by the shoulder. His voice was harsh, 

“Don’t try to play with me, you hound, - 
Tell me where they are to lane that 
powder,” he growled. 

I shook my head. In a second, I saw hig. 
whole game. The friendly attitude had 
been a pose, a ruse to wheedle the secret] 
out of me. TI struck off his hand a 
rose, 

He stared at me and saw all this in my 
face, 1 think. At any rate, his crue 
mouth curled again and he rapped out 47 
short command. 4 

Two guards entered. an 

“Carry out the instructions,” he Of 
dered. And to me, “If I ever see yours 
again, you will think differently.” ‘4 

WAS too angry to be cautions. “You 

may see me again if you look over your 
shoulder the next time you run away from” 
the Regulators,” I cried. ‘You have just” 
made a rebel out of a king’s man, sit.” 77 

“A dead rebel, perhaps,” Colonel Fan- 
ning said with a smile and went back to 
his work. , 

There were only three men in the kiteh 
en when I came out. One was a fat ff 
low whose face seemed familiar. A§s 
came up to me, I remembered why. 
was the deputy I had tricked at Bu 
home. ’ 

“IT told you I would see you hange@ 
this one told me, “but it seems as I 
wrong. The Colonel prefers shooting.” 

He ordered the others to bring me 
doors. It was not quite dark yet, but 
deputy grumbled about the bad light. 

“That hay stack wrfll stop bullets,” 
decided finally. “Bring the fellow 
to the fire while I read him the ord 

There were two men roasting plee 
meat on sticks over the fire we came 
I remember how they looked up at 
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me with a certain horror. Yet even 
J did not guess what was in store, 
deputy folded up the paper in a 


silence so intense I could hear my heart 


te ‘ 
“*Take him over by the straw stack,” he 
Vedered, “and take post three yards in 
“front of him, with muskets at the ready. 


gee that your priming is fresh.” 


As we went, one of the men twisted a 
‘yope about my wrists and bound them be- 
find me. Another would have bandaged 
3 y eyes. but the deputy forbade him. 
| Whey pushed me back into the straw. 
‘the four men lined up in front of me. 
The deputy stood to the left. 
© «we'll make it a short five minutes,” 
‘aid he. “What have you to say pris- 

” . . 

Icould not have spoken if I had want- 

‘a to. I seemed to be suffocating and 

hard work to keep from panting with 
py mouth open. For the rest, I was only 
‘gnscious of the straws pressing into my 
peck from behind and of the four quiet 
figures in front of me. 

“You have two minutes more,”’ warned 
Mhe deputy. 

' Could I hold out that much longer? 
very second seemed a year. Life seemed 
go sweet and death like this so horrible. 

[feared to weaken and yet at the same 

‘time hoped I would. 

' #Ore minute.” 

I shook my head. 

The deputy turned to the squad. 

“Make ready,” he ordered, ‘‘aim at his 
feart and fire when I give the word.” 


(Continued next week) 





| Radio Program for the Corn Belt 


Farmers, May 2-8 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
‘tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 
Ames, WOT, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
“ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
"a m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
1:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
'p.m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports, starting at 9:00 a. m. and 
continuing at half-hour intervals until 
2400p. m. Final review of the day’s mar- 
kets at 6:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
‘tock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. ; 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m., 
1:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
-on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
/ 11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

' Hastings, Neb., KFKX—Market re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
$00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, ex- 
tept on Saturday the program closes at 
12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Clay Center, Neb., KMMJ, 229—Special 
and musical programs on week-days ex- 
tept Wednesday at 1:30 and 8:30 p. m. 
Church services at 8:45 p. m., Sundays. 

Baltimore, WBAL, 246—Musical pro- 
#fams, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Sunday; 7:30 
‘) m, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
fram from 7:00 to~7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
frams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
$:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242+Daily programs 
ftom 7:00 to 9:30 p. m., except Saturday 
4nd Sunday. 





Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 7:15 to 
8:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:00 p. m., music; 8:00 
p. m., travel lecture; Wednesday, 6:00 
p. m., music; Thursday, 7:00'p. m., music; 
‘Friday, 9:00 p. m., music; 10:30 p. m., 
dramatic presentation; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
Pp. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Sautrday at 
8:00 p. m., dramatic presentation, ‘‘A Step 
on the Stairs,” Religious music and 
chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 p. m., 
6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Sabbath 
vespers, Sunday afternoon, 4:00 to 4:45. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
fiymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Daily except 
Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00 and occasionally 
11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Musice 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Religious serv- 
ices Sunday at 9:30 a. m., 5:00 p. m. and 
7:30 p. m. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Musical 
week nights at 7:00 p. m. 


program 
Dinner hour 


programs, Tuesday and Wednesday, at 
6:00 p. m. 
Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program, 6:00 


to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:00 to 12:30. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Menday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday; 
7:00 to 10:00, Thursday. Church service, 
Sunday, at 9:40 a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m. and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery week night, 7:00 to 9:00; sacred serv- 
ice, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:60 and 6:30 to 7:30 
p. m. Services by remote control, 10:45 
a. m. to 12:15 p. m. and 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. 

Talks 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Evening 
market review at 7:00 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, followed by ques- 


tions and answers of interest to farm 
folks, 
Davenport, WOC, 484—Radio farm 


school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days. 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily, starting at 12:45 
p. m. and continuing thruout the day, by 
members of the faculty. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:30, and 
Wednesday, 7:30 to 8:45. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ies at the noon hour, daily, and evenings 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

Chicago, WGN, 303—A daily farm pro- 
gram broadcast from 12:10 to 12:40 p. m. 





WORLD FARM CENSUS 

A great deal of guesswork has always 
been involved in statistics of crop and 
livéstock production for the world as a 
whole. Some foreign countries have made 
no efforts at collection of accurate statis- 
tics of agricultural production. Now fifty- 
four leading countries have subscribed to 
a scheme whereby uniform, complete and 
accurate figures on agriculture will be ob- 
tained. This census will be taken in 1930. 





NORTH DAKOTA A LEADER IN TON 


LITTER .CONTEST 

One hundred and sixty-three entries 
have been made in this project by farm- 
ers and farmers’ sons in North Dakota. 
his state is not given credit for being 
much of a pork producing state, but when 
the project of raising a litter of pigs to 
weigh at least 2,000 pounds at six months 
of age gets entries from twenty-three 
counties of the state, real interest in hog 





raising must be prevalent. 


Attempt to Split West 
and South 


(Continued from page 6) 
and soothsayers would hesitate to predict 
what will*happen when this unheard-of 
parliamentary tangle gets on the floor of 
the house of representatives. It should be 
pointed out now that there are two major 
differences as to the first two years of 
operation of the proposed Tincher plan 





SL 





and the proposed Haugen plan. The 
Tincher plan gives the farm board a 
vague and indefinite commission, and 


puts what money is voted into use only to 
lend to co-operatives. The Haugen plan 
sets up a board authorized and directed 
to take the surplus off the market under 
very plain and explicit directions, and 
provides for $350,000,000 for that purpose, 
to be used to help co-operatives primarily 
if they can do the job; but if there are no 
sufficient co-operatives, then to be used 
to set up or to contract with any other 
kind of organization needed to do the job. 

Do not let any reader of this believe 
that the last change in the situation has 
been made, or that the last look thru the 
gleidoscope has been had, just because 
this letter tells what has happened “up to 
April 24. There may be more and maybe 
more important changes. 

Senator Norris has sent word back from 
Musele Shoals, Ala., that he is coming 
back to oppose with every power he can 
wield any bill or measure which would 
lease the Muscle Shoals property to any 
private firm or corporation at any price. 
In the meantime, the commission has tab- 
ulated the bids, finding two which they 
deem worthy of consideration, out of the 
seven, but not expressing any very great 
approval for either of them. The Amer- 
ican Cyanimid Corporation, now large 
manufacturers of amonium phosphate, a 
new and highly concentrated high-grade 
fertilizer, seems to be in the favored 
place. The report to congress will be 
made about the time this is printed, un- 
less more time is granted by congress, 

The Tariff Commission has indicated 
this week that there will be a statement 
of information in the long pending ‘“‘vege- 
table oil case’’ within a few days, and an 
announcement of the final public hearing 
to be held about May 25, out in a few 
days. Corn belt meat producers better 
keep their eyes on this proceeding. The 
tariff on cocoanut oil might be a factor 
which would put the price of hogs up or 
down during the next few years. 





PROHIBITION INCREASES USE OF 
MILK 


Prohibition was an important factor in 
the 27 per cent increase in milk consump- 
tion which occurred between 1918 and 1924, 
according to a nation-wide questionnaire 
survey conducted by the [linois Agricul- 
tural 4ssociation. Fifty-one leading dairy 
experts answered the questionnaire which 
was sent out by A. D. Lynch, director of 
the association's department of dairy.mar- 
keting. Of the fifty-one, thirty-three def- 
initely stated that prohibition has had an 
effect upon the increasing consumption of 
milk by the American public, seven said 
no and eleven were noncommittal. 





OKLAHOMA LAND PASSES TO NON- 
FARMERS 


Oklahoma's farm land is slipping from 
the ownership and control of men who 
farm it, as shown by figures recently tab- 
ulated on thirteen counties, 

Forty-seven of each $100 of all farm 
land investment in these counties in 1910 
was equity owned by men who farmed the 
land, whether tenants, owners or hired 
managers; in 1920, this had fallen to $43 
out of each $100, it was noted, and by 
1925 only $30 of each $100 invested in 
farms, the estimate shows, was owned 
by farmers as equity in farms they su- 
pervised, 

In two ways land ownership is slipping 
from the hand of the actual farmer, says 
J. T. Sanders, head of the department of 
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The only positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Kaze mam. Ite Guolety py 
makes raking a pleasure. ° 

trash off with the hands. = 

A time and labor saver 
The cleaner can be locked in a closed position 
when used in making garden, making two Rakes 
fn one, Send for one today. 
N Gas APP 
JOHNSO LIANCE Co. 














TESTED SEED CORN 


JosY¥n's Yellow Dent, matures in 100 to 11 
and 90 days Yellow Dent, Silver King (white). For 
20 years | have been wing and improving these 
varieties here on my farm in Ida county, lowa; sow 
successfully grown in every county in lowa. 
corn you should plant, early picked, fleld selected 
teste 93 to 97%; sold on 15 days approval test. Price 
$5.00 per bushel, tested, shelled and graded, 
for the planter, bags included. It grows, yields an 
will mature, ts real seed corn. Prompt shipment. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, KR. 8, Holstein. lowa. 
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agricultural economics at the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. The farmer is losing 
ownership because of the growth of ten- 
ancy: also he is losing ownership in the 
form of increasing smallness of equity in 
the farm to which he may hold a deed. 

Great increase in percentage of Indebt- 
edness between 1920 and 1925 is not due, 
Sanders believes, entirely to piling up ef 
mortgages on farm land, but to an ume 
precedented shrinkage in land value and 
in many cases with no change in amount 
for which it was mortgaged, 





ILLINOIS HALF-TON CALF CLUB 

Nine calves were entered by Illinois 
farmers in 1925 in a project the object of 
which was to have them weigh 1,000 
pounds at 365 days of age. Only two out 
of the nine entries made the required 
weight. The rules called for the feeding, 
at least in most part, of home raised 
feeds. Corn, oats, bran and oil meal were 
the concentrates fed the two winners, 
One had clover and the other legume hay, 
Another such contest is being planned for 
1926 under the direction of E. T. Robbins, 
of the university extension service. 





CHANGE TO BREED CARLOAD 
CLASSES AT ROYAL 

A change from all breeds competing to 
breed classes has been adopted in carload 
classes by the American Royal Livestock 
Show for 1926. This show will be held 
at Kansas City, November 13-20. There 
will be eight classes for carload lots in 
each of the three leading beef breeds— 
Herefords. Shorthorns and Aberdeen 
Angus. These will be divided into short- 
feds, grain-feds and feeder cattle. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Better Let Slim Stay In, Slim, You May Need Him for Ballast 













I'VE MADE OVER MY OLD 
TRACTOR INTO A CATER 


SHE WILL Do, SLIM! 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisjer's wholesale price index is 
now 151 pef cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
_that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level, Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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Pisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 





1,300 -pound fat cattle 
1.109-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 


HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 





100 

111 

130 

; 100 
SHEEP—At Chicago 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter biood wool, at Boston) 1 
oe GRAIN, 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No, 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On !owa Farms— 





MILL-FEEDs 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 
No, 1 timethy, at Chicago....| 127! 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 157! 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
utter, at Chicago | 
ver seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cetten, at New York . 
Eggs, at Chicago 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
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July 
September ..... 


July . 
PUEROE oe cc cvetusosesece 

Wheat— 

sub eeseecoépoces 
RIOR - 000 0-04-0060 000080 
rd— 

BUY, seccce 

September ......... é 93 


94 








93] 
Pig-‘iron, at Birmingham .... 161 
Copper, at New York 84 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 190) 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yeltow pine (southern) 
ix8 No. 2 common boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) 


100 
110 
104 
103 


179} 100 
173 92 


103 
100 


220 








FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, 
month of March 228 

fnterest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York | 100) 

Industrial stocks | 195) 

Railroad stocks .............. 98) 





106 


106 
109 
113 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city lwbor. 





FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent, 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.84 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
ante as a basis indicate a price of 

11,17. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 10, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 127 per cent, grain 104 per 
cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 110 
per cent, ore 114 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
37%c, week before 37c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19c, week before 20%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
27% c; ducks, last week 3lc, week before 
1c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 274ec. 


Butter, creamery 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.84, week be- 
fore $15.62. Chicago—Last week $14.15, 
week before $13.72. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last wee 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week’... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
DRL WOK: 6 iocdsce tens 
Week before ..... 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week . 
Week before .... 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


§2/10.18! 9.73 
| 9.58 et 9.63 


9.68 


9.82] 


8.80 
8.80 


9.00 
8.92 


8.22 


8.95) 8.1 
8.18 1 
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7.05] 7. 
7.00) 7. 
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Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 


Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
WOOK DOTOTO 2... 60000) 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (150 Ibs 
Last week $.92\13.7 
Week before 113.38/13.1% 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 








.95'10.5 
-62/10.1° 
| 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 1 
Week before /13.00/1 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choige— 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week - {13.62) 
Week before 12.50|12.62 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





4.75/14.65 
3.25)12.75 
13.12)12.88 12.62 
11.38/11.38/11.00 


11.38/12.75/12.00 
9.75/11. a 


7.62) 7. 
7.00| 7. 


3 
8 R 
62] 7.2 


8 
5 





2/13.25 











| Bran— 


| Oil meal (o.p.)— 


| Cottonseed meal 











Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
SRC UIE) 0 ice o 00s 34% bal 23.00 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfaifa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


° 20,25123.50 
23.50 


124,00 
24.00 
28.00) 
26.50 

















| Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before -73%| .67 

Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week -| 69%] .63%4| 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 
3arley— 

Last week 





-73%| BOTY, 


Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week o* 
—wWeek before _ 


68% 11.60 |1.62 
: 74 Nl" 63 1.68 








Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 





(29.00 


' i 
week... .|28.75/26.75|26.25/29.00! 
Week before. ./27.00/25.50/24.25/28.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week..../27.75/27.25 25.25/34.00 
Week before. ./26.25 23.75/34.00! 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 


Last 


25.75 
26.25}... 


49.25'..... 
48.75 


-|26.00) 


week.... 
before... 


Last 
Week 


Last week....{39. 
Week before..|é 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before..!..... 70.00'65,00 
Gluten— 
Last seveebieesé 6 Wake 
_ Week before ay. ee Le ae 132.26 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





| 
(41 per cent) 


70.00/65.00 





65.00 














FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








| Par value 
Preesnt 
| Per cent of 


| 


price 





British sterling ex- | 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 19383, were quoted last 
week at $1.0173. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.20 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago lic, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 18.9¢c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 5ie, 
Oats 84loc, Wheat $1.48. 


Boston is 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
April were 12,097,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,499,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 7,391,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the second 
week in April were 6,116,000 pounds, as 
compared with 7,015,000 pounds the week 
before and 10,552,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
April were 1,918,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3.204,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,509,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the second 
week in April were 101,000 bushels, as 
compared with 403,000 bushels the week 








before and 138,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Exports of oats for 
second week in April were 1,477,000 

els, as compared with 897,000 bushels ¢h 
week before and 445,000 bushels for #. 
same week last year, 


Live Stock Receipts and F teal 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the tens 





,year average, as contrasted with 


cent. for fat cattle, 81 per cent for ghas, 
and 97 per cent for lambs. ae 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaj 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-yegp 
average of the corresponding week, this: 
eliminating seasonal bias. 

tHOGS 








| 


Receipts at 
Chicago * 

Receipts at 
other mkis 


Chicago 
ara ees 





February 

March 5 

March 12 

March 19 to 25 

March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8 

April 9 to 15 

Oe SS: rar 


CATTLE 
February 26 to March 4.. 
March 6 to 11 
March 12 to 18 116} 
March 19 to 25 114| 
March 26 to April 1...... 8 88) 
April: 2 to 8 : 99) 
April 9 to 15 102| 
Vd £°s eae 112} 
*SHEEP 
February 26 to March 4.. 
March 6 to ll ne 
March 12 ‘to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8 
April 9 to 15 
0 Ee ae ee rao 


*LAMBS 
February 26 to March 1. 
Mareh 65 to il 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8 
April 9 to 15 
April 16 to 2. 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined - 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 7 


SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION OF 
BUTTER j 

Federal-state shipping point inspection 
of butter is having a marked influence ii 
improving the quality of the product, the 
United States Department of Agriculture) 
has announced, publishing figures on the 
expansion of the service. Beginning with 
one inspector in July, 1924, the depart 
ment says, the federal-state butter im 
spection service in Minnesota has it’ 
creased until at present five inspector 
are required. The quantity of butter it: 
spected during the year ending January 
31, 1926, reached 80,416,087 pounds, rae 
service is available at Duluth, St. , 
Minneapolis and Chicago. Pi 
At the end of the year more than # 
per cent of all butter inspected in Mine 
nesota Was 92 score or higher, as com 
pared with less than 58 per cent at tt 
beginning of the year. A marked decrease” 
is shown also in the percentage of butte? 
scoring 90 or less, the quantity in ; 
class at the end pf the year being 8 pe 
cent of all butter made, compared ; 
19 per cent at the beginning of the year ~ 
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COLD WATER TREATMENT FOR 
POTATO SCAB a 
For those who lack the proper facilities 
for the hot formaldehyde treatment : 
potato scab, the outline of which 
given in our issue of March 26, the 
formaldehyde treatment is recomme 
One pint or pound of 40 per cent formally 
to thirty gallons of cold water should 
used. In this, the uncut potatoes are 
mersed for two hours. It is usually fou 
more practical to immerse them withill 
sack. A burlap or sack of some pq 
nature is to be recommended. ‘This 
tion loses little if any strength by use @ 


| can be used for six or eight dippings. 


perimental data shows the hot forma 
hyde treatment to be slightly more @ 
tive and the potatoes to be planted cam 
treated in less time. However, the @ 
tratment is reasonably successful. 





TINKERING WITH TOOLS 

Those of our readers who have the 
and the knack for working with tools 
find much that is valuable and enjoyable 
in the book, ‘“‘Tinkering With Tools,” 
Saylor, and publishea at $2 by 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

This book is delightfully written by #@ 
author who not only knows how t&@ © 
many things with tools, but to tell others 
how to do such things in a plain but 
teresting way. It has 250 pages coveris, 
such chapters as the home workshop, ™ 
selection of tools, keeping tools fit, 
erations in wood-working, wood-je 
exterior painting, interior painting, ¥ 
nishing and enameling, floor , 
plumbing, electric wiring, bell 
masonry, odd jobs, etc. 
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~ tested! 


' Dempster Windmills are not an experiment. 


E longer service and uninterrupted satis- 
* faction they are recommended to you. 


4s an example of Dempster efficiency 
fF gnd endurance! Mr. John W. Shaner, of 
© Ainsworth, Nebraska, has had a Dempster 
" Windmill since 1886, It’s been going all 
' these 40 years. It’s going yet and going 
Time has tested and proven Demp- 
"ger merits. And Mr. Shaner’s Dempster is 
» only one of the.thousands we have made - 
4n our 40 years here at Beatrice, Nebraska. 


You want the greater power and longer 
fife found only in the time-tested Dempster 
Annu-Oiled Windmill. Timken bearings, 
machine cut gears, one oiling each year— 
~q few of the features to be remembered. 
See the Dempster at your dealers or write 
us for complete information and details of 
its superior construction, 


DEMPSTER MILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


Oil it only 
once a year 








/SURE-SHOT \ 
HOG KAPS 


One SURE-SHOT Gets Every Worm 


Don’t raise runty, wormy hogs. You can easily 
stop worms from robbing you of your hog profits. 
Just use the genuine SURE-SHOT Hog Kaps, Expel 
oo worm. larva and egg from any hog, large or 


Contains Santonin 
SAFEST 


SURE-SHOT Hog Kaps offer 
Bhot Hog | YOU 4 new and better meth 

fave contain no 

es ees filers, 

ema Seco 

Sater to use. 


yorming. poms absolutely safe. 
Each SURE-SHOT Hog Kap 
contains Santonin and is 100% 
efficient. 
Buy from your Druggist 
SURE-SHOT Hog Kaps are 
sold by your local druggist. We 
w d d he will refund 
oT, > refund every 
If your drug- cont of your mone if on aren't 
gist should be absolutely satisfied. Remember, 
out of SURE- § all genuine SURE-SHOT Hog 
HOT Hog Kaps are green. 
» write us 


marantee them. So does he. 
de will fill your mail or ‘phone 
for literat 
and prices | Sure-Shot Remedy Co. 
Box 29B Des Moines, lowa 
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Will stand against 
Winds where other 
Buildings will stand, 
without Guy wires. 


Agents Wanted 
_ Vernier Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1904) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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8 John L. Dillinger presents an 

announcement of vital interest to 

all thinking lowa farmers, on page 
23 of this issue. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
a Writing advertisers.- 


3 
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| 





osn- & 
% AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The trouble with these cheap 
socks is that every time you 
walk they run.” 











SO’S YOUR OLD MAN 


Ladies, Joshaway introduces to you the 
winner of the liars’ contest to be found 
on page 21 of this issue. 

The artist sketched the picture from 
imagination, after reading the essays sub- 
mitted. We think it’s a fine likeness. 

Anyway, he’s the model husband. He 
admits it. Just what he admitted is 
mostly a secret, but he won the prize and 
we hope his wife gets a new hat out of it. 
Joshaway wants to hear from the ladies 
for we believe there’s a chance that these 
prize winning, hard working mtnor part- 
ners might have overdone the pen and 
ink. Girls, is it true? 


ADVICE TO YOUNG CIRLS 
If your lips are chapped, eat onions; 
they will keep the chaps away. 


HE TOOK NO CHANCES 

A man went to his doctor and requested 
treatment for his ankle. After examination 
the doctor inquired: ‘‘How long have you 
been going about like this?’ 

“Two weeks.” 

“Why, man, your ankle is broken. How 
you managed to get around is a marvel. 
Why ddin’t you come to me at first?” 

“Well, doctor, every time T say any- 
thing is wrong with me, my wife declares 
I'll have to stop smoking.” 


NOTHING LEFT 
First Farmer: ‘A burglar broke into 
our house last night.” 
Second Farmer: ‘‘What did he get?” 
First Farmer: ‘‘Practice.” 


COMBINATION CAR 
Auto Agent: ‘‘What sort of an auto is 
it that you want?’ 
Farmer: ‘‘I want a combination car— 
one that I can use both to haul my hogs 
to market and my wife to town.” 


THE NEW WAY 


“Where can Harold be?” 

“Why?” 

“He's been trying for a week to lose our 
cat, and as a last resort he took her up 
in an airplane and dropped her over the 
side.”’ 

“Well, what is there to worry about?” 

“Lots. Harold isn’t home yet, but the 
cat is.” 


we UP ALL NIGHT 
Grocer: “Don't you find that a baby 
brightens up a household wonderfully?” 
Woman Customer: “Yes, we have the 
electric lights going most of the night 
now.” 


HE’S BEEN TO THE MOVIES 
Grammar Teacher: “Willie, tell me 
what it is when I say, ‘I love, you love, 
he loves’——”’ 
Willie: ‘It's one of those 
where somebody gets shot.” 


triangles 


FROM SAME SOURCE 
Political Speaker: “The farmer gets 
his living from the soil.” 
Heckler: “And so does 
woman.” 


the washer- 


Sheik: ‘Once I met a girl and she made 


a fool out of me.” 
Sheikess: “What 
40s 


some girls make! 


lasting impressions 


You get what you pay fo 
in any Kelly tire 


SIDE from comfort, when you buy tires you buy them 
for just one thing—mileage. When you buy Kelly- 
Springfield tires, you get it. 

Every tire that leaves the great Kelly-Springfeld plant is 
as perfect as we know how to make it. 

Every ounce of rubber in the carcass and tread of a 
Kelly tire is tough, new, live rubber. 

You get what you pay for when you buy a Kelly tire. You 
get an honestly built product containing the best materials 
and the most skilled workmanship obtainable. That means 
mileage. And in addition, you get the extra comfort that 
comes from the flexible Kelly construction. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 


KELLY FLEXIBLE CO 























Build an Ideal Hog House 


toward getting bigger hog profits is to house your 
undreds of successful raisers have found the best 
way to do this is by buliding with Redfield Tex-Tile. 

The holiow spaces in Redfield Tex-Tile blocks form a perfect insulation 
that makes {t exsy to keep your hogs warm and comfortable in the coldest 


A*® important ete 
hogs better 


weather. Early farrowing is made safe, and therefore profitable ina 
Redfield Tex-Tile Hog House. The pigs grow more quickly because they 
are comfortabie all the time, and you have them ready for market 
while prices are bighest. 


EDFIELD TEX-TILE 


You will find Redfield Tex-Tile hog houses st lowa State College st 
Ames and on hundreds of important Iowa farms. They cost no more 
than those of ordinary materials. But they afford a tremendous saving 
in maintenance costs, they never need painting, and they last as long as 
the farm. 

Ask yeur butiding material dealer about Redfield Tex-Tile. If*he can’t 
supply yeu. write to our building service department for information 
and we wil! gladly send you our Illustrated catalog as well as answer 
any question you may wish answered. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Co., Box 2, Redfield, lowa 


] REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 

Box 2, Redfield, Iowa. 
4 Please send me ful] information regarding Tex-Tile. 
1 am interested in: 
—Residence 
—Barn 


I am 


—Poultry House 


A Redfield Tex-Tile silo 
—Crib or Granary 


—Bilo 
is @ money making in- i 
vestment for its owner. 1 


Let us send you our new Name. ... 
{llustrated silo folder 


withbeut any obligation. MOETOGS 00 000s cccercccccccecees gaBec cdococces sssccceeeeuseeemeal 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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~ Our Readers Market... 





-——_— 


7. Sell what 


a "N36. 


Look for what you need 
you wish through these columns 
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RATE 8c PER WORD THE NAME AND ADI 
Ort rice eels Pec eek 


eae 4 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 








No. Words Insertions 








6.96 
Cee wie'so s wale & 2 
No advertisement for 
accepted. Check must be je Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITS for our list of well protected in- 

vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Clark, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines, 























BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines, 


___ COMMISSION HOUSES 


1926 SPI SPRING chickens now wanted, Head- 

quarters for shipments of poultry and 
@ressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
selling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 
Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello. Iowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Newfoundland dogs; males, 
seven months, $10; females, two years, 
$10. Newfoundland-Shepherd pups, six 
Weeks; males, $8; females, $5. Conrad 
Ditzel, Yetter, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
nts. Can't be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
mburg, Minn. 


POLICE puppies for sale; 
famous Strong Heart breed; 
register; $25 to $35. Amos 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 
POLICE—Beautiful 
from $15 to $35; 
dies, Percy Peterson, Callender, Towa. _ 
FOR SALE—Collie-Shepherd male, twe ay 
months old; excellent heel driver; $12. 
J. A. Morrow, Early, Iowa. 
SHPEHERD and Collie pups, 
ship; males, $3; females, $2; 
B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. Stable 
FOR SALE—Purebred Airedale pups; fe- 
males, $5; males, $10. M. J. Teig, Stan- 
hope, lowa. 
FOXES WANTED _ 
RED Fox cubs wanted; any number. Be- 
fore selling elsewhere, write Leo Pan- 
kratz, Springfield, Minnesota. _Department 
One. ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most.’ 


FOXES wanted; old or young. ones; 
any number; pay cash; all express 
charges. 


Ross Brown, Eastoboga, Ala. 


FARM LANDS 
~_ KOUISIANA 

C6-6 OPERATIVE community In center of 

cheap land. Complete cycle of indus- 
tries. Two profits in sight; first, from 
co-onerative industries; second, from cre- 
‘ation of land values. No such opportunity 
anywhere for capitalist or home-seeker. 
Write for particulars. United Industries, 
Audubon Bidg., New Orleans. 
o MINNESOTA 
WRITE he secretary, Big Stone County 

Real Estate Board, for information 
about splendid farms in western Minne- 
Sota and eastern South Dakota. Fine 
rolling prairies, best of soil, good schools 
and churches, well settled country, on Big 
Stone lake, 35 miles long, main line Mil- 
Waukee road, King of Trails, Yellowstone 
Trail. Some rea! bargains on easy terms. 
A. L. Moore, Secretary, Ortonville, Minn. 


IMPROVED dairy farms. Renters on high 
priced land, stop paying rent. Go where 
d ean buy for $50 an acre. Our easy 
"annual payments will make you an owner. 
“if vou have stock and machinery and 
we start you. Good soil, 
el, developed Seeing, community. D. 
B. Johnston Land Co., 620 Guardian 

@ Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

HAVE a few highly iniproved farms 
at half price; 5 per cent. Come 
ready to do business. The Sonne- 
o., St. James, Minn. 
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FARM LANDS. 


LIVESTOCK 


BABY CHICKS 





MISSISSIPPI 


AYRSHIRES 





FOR SALE—625-acre improved Mississip- 
pi farm; ideal for stock farm; in splen- 
did community; gravel roads, good mar- 
kets; best buy in the south; attractive 
terms. Write, Randolph Peets, Brook- 
haven, Miss. _ x 
MISSOURI 
160 ACRBS, pair mules, horse, 10 cattle, 
28 sheep, 9 hogs, 40 poultry, 10 stands 
bees, tools and furniture included; 2% 
miles town and river, % mile school; 125 
acres tillable, pasture, woodland, orchard; 
house, barn, tenant house, well and spring 
water; 1,500 feet elevation; delightful cli- 
mate; aged owner has enjoyed health and 
prosperity here; retiring; $2,700 gets all; 
part cash. Free catalog. United Farm 
Agency, 114-WF, West Tenth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AYRSHIRE bull, born November 7, 1925; 
sired by bull from Penshurst Farm; T. 
B. tested; registered, $60; with applica- 
tion, $50. R. D. Swain, Ogden, Iowa, 
BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—High zh class Belgian Stallions; 
big, flashy fellows; registered and 
sound; priced to sell. A. Gerot, Riverside, 
hi, NEE i, et SER TS 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose. three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











RIGHTY acres, Nodaway county; mil¢ 

from Iowa line; excellent soil; 14% story 
six room house, summer kitchen, cave, 
hen houses, barn, corn crib, implement 
honses, hog house, stock shed, two springs 
piped to tank. Charles Coates, College 


“Springs, Towa. 


SALE—Good grain and livestock 

farm of 240 acres. Good improvements. 
Price reasonable. For particulars write, 
Fraftik Long, New Cambria, Mo. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

CAVALIER county farms. For a limited 

time we have for sale an exceptional 
list of farm bargains in Cavalier county. 
These are improved farms (not raw prai- 
rie), in the northeasten grain and stock 
belt, a well developed and settled country. 
160 to 800 acres each. The owners are fn- 
vestors in securities, loan companies, in- 
surance companies, banks and others, who 
are not farmers, They will sell to actual 
farmres on very reasonable terms and at 
cost to them. This means that good farms 
can be secured at from $20 to $40 per acre 
where similar and often adjoining farms 
are pijoed by owners at $40 to $60 per 
acre rite, tell us about what you would 
like, and let us send you detailed descrip- 
tion of some of these farms and of Cava- 
lier county. Groom _& Pederson, Lang- 
don, N. D. 


PACIFIC | NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON and Oregon—The 
Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
— are the reasons. The man who 
oves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an 
acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion. Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country, See it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates, For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
ricultu: ‘e, Division 101, Pierre, S. 
FOR S AL E or exchange, by owner, 
well improved farms, near Sioux Falls, 
8S. D. Choice land under cultivation; some 
completely equipped for dairying; others 
for stock feeding. Liberal terms. Ad- 
dress, Dept. A, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WISCONSIN 


renting. Own “your 

good dairy section of jayfield county, 
Wisconsin. I have 240 acres of partly im- 
proved land, 40 acres under plow, balance 
in fine clover pasture; clay soil; new, 
modern dairy barn; good four-room house, 
well, garage and chicken house; located 
on rural route, four miles from town, one- 
fourth mile from school, one mile from 
Norwegian Lutheran church. For com- 
plete description, price and terms, write, 
James Gill, Mason, Wis. 


FOR 











*acific 





twelve 


STOP" own farm in 


BAGS WANTED 
FIEED Bags wanted. We pay highest 
market price; write for quotations; 
state quantity. Great Western Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FARM MACHINERY 








BBFORE you order chicks, send - the 


Peters-Certified chick catalog. 
a plain, honest story of these oa 
chicks sent to you with a genuine ; 
antee to live, covering the first ty 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from 





bred flocks certified on health and high 


standards of flock—average egg produm 
tion. Ten popular breeds perfected, Priggg 
so low you can not afford to buy ordinary 
chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers, 

big illustrated catalog with actual 
tures of our breeding flocks, cw 
equipment, poultry farm, hatchery 


chicks, will be a revelation to you. Peterg. - 


‘Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa, 
WHITE Leghorns, Single Comb Red 

chicks, sent C. O. D. 
winners. 
date. High hens and pens in three oyf 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa — contests. Special early order 
discount. Do not buy until you read og 
catalog and liberal guarantee to live 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
fowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stationg, 
Dept. 








TRACTOR gears, new master pinions for 
your tractor at big saving in price. 
Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, la, 
FISH 
NOTICE to fish peddlers: Do not place 
any orders for fish until you secure my 
prices. Weekly quotations on request. 
C, C. Putman, Beilevnue, Iowa. 


HARNESS 
CONCORD farm harness; 1% inch trace 
with steel hames; made of brand-new 
oak taned leather in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. Price, $49.50 per set. Chas, 
Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, Iowa. 


72 DIFFERENT styles of farm harness 

carried in stock for your careful in- 
spection. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
325 East Fifth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
CUSTOM made farm harness without 

breeching; steel hares with full length 
1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per set. 
a Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 
owa, 





























INSURANCE 

AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
Bast Washington St., Bloomington, | Ti. 





KODAK FINISHING 
OFF iR—Develop your first film, 
you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you One 5x7 projection print 
free, Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles C ity, lowa. 

ANY size six-exposure roll developed i and 
finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver, 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 

Iowa. 





OUR 
give 





Tee AS TOBACCO esr Sere 
HOMESPUN smoking “tobacco; natural 

leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
curing in old-fashioned way;_ five Ibs., 
ene dollar. Sample sent free Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, ‘Owensboro, ae 
HOMESPUN tobacco; ere. five “Tbs., 

$1.25; 2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, 


TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 











HARDWOOD cut-over 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


. FARMS WANTED 
WANT clear farms in lowa and adjoin- 
ing states in exchange for choice in- 
come and residential property in Long 
Beach and Los Angeles. Also haye good 
California ranches for eastern. Fred B. 
Palmer, 17 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


HUSTLERS wanted with car to sell fish 

direct to consumers. Hustlers can make 
good money in spare time, or can build 
permanent business selling fish direct to 
consumer in city or country. For prices 
and further information, write C. CC. 
Putman, Bellevue, fowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way, 


land; silt loam; 




















BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
WAPSIE Valley “Health- Hatched” chicks 
are now ready for delivery. Hundreds of 
Iowa farmers. have already received their 
chicks and are 100 per cent satisfied. Our 
flocks are all Iowa inspected and accred- 
ited. We are one of Iowa’s oldest hatch- 
eries and have been continually building 
up the standards and egg production of 
our flocks. There is no need to send out- 
side of lowa for the highest quality chicks. 
We have excellent railroad facilities—the 
chicks reach you quicker and in much 
better condition than those shipped a 
great distance. We guarantee prompt de- 
livery of your order on White WGeghorns, 
S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks and 
Buff Orpingtons. Don’t buy chicks until 
you get our reasonable prices and illus- 
trated catalog. Drop us a - postcard. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 
REDS, both combs, culled for production, 
type and color; chicks, $17.50 per 100; 
eges, $8 per 100. Saben Hagen, Parkers- 
burg, lowa. 





' Thompson Poultrs 





BABY Chicks—Get our prices on our * state 


accredited chicks. New low prices ef. 
fective May 15. Don’t buy just commog 
stock when you can buy dependable qual- 
ity. Chicks are from true to type and 
high producing stock. arnt in good 
boxes. 100 per cent live delivery guaran. 
teed. Once our customer, always our 
customer. Write now for circular and 
price list. 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience ih 
mating, breeding and hatching standant 
bred poultry. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. 
log free. 
St. Paul, Neb. 
ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; lea 
varieties; from flocks officially end 
for high average egg production; foremost. 
egg strains; live delivery; catalog freg 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, 
Missouri. 
BUY certified chicks from heavy egg pre) 
ducers. Our large free baby chick book 
tells all about feeding, care, culling, e&@ 
Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Price 
low. Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austii, 
Minn. 
BAB chicks; 
sized hatchery; 
of best health 
prompt service. 
Chick Hatchery, 
CHICKS-—Purebred 
dottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas. $15; Tom Barron White Lege 
horns, $12; live delivery; prepaid, Mim 


Carl Wilson, Malvern, Towa. 
"Barrel 


QUALITY “ics: cL aa 
W vandot 
s. C, 


Rocks, White Roc vol s, White 
Buff ¢ rpingtons, $15 per hundred; 

strains 
Farm, Swea City, Ta. 


Legherns, $14 heavy laying 
chicks from  famowy 
healthy chicks ftom 
oniy; real foundation 
cent live delivery; $@ 
Maurer, Tipton, lowe 
cjassified ads pit 
_ market for = 





Cata- 











Buckeye equipped, medium 
eggs from nearby flocks 
and purebred quality; 
‘ireular fee. Boyden 
lanee, Iowa. 3 
Reds, Rocks, Wyant 
Brahmas, Shep 


WHITE Leghorn 
Hollywood strain 
lange white eggs 
quality; 100 per 
per 100. Mrs. Geo 
Wallaces’ a 
you in touc h wit a 


POULTRY 


LANOSHANS 


BiG lack Langsians; extra good layers 
now redw 


win at the > saeco eggs 
roosters, $5 each. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick 
—— 


—————E 





Iowa. 





aepanrnn nL EGHORNS anne 
WHIT Leghorn hens and cock birds noe 
half price. Thousands of eight- week-oll 
pullets; also baby chicks and hate 
eges shipped quickly. Trap nested, 
greed foundation stock: egg ee 
Winners at 16 egg contests. ¢ 
special price bulletin free. 
and guarantee satisfaction. Geo. 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids Mich. 
S. G. WHITE Leghorn “ch jieks now 
for shipment; 200-egg anaes oe 
males used. From 250 to og cal 
Large American type. a thy juan 
low. Exceptional values, Drop me @ a 
for my catalog before you order WR 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. A 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, Towa. 


SINGLE Comb White Leghorns; famo® 

Tom Barron 314-egg strain; large W 
eggs. Chicks, 100, $15; eggs, 100, $4. 
horn Poultry Farm, Alton. Iowa, _ aed 
ORPINGTONS 
OUR 1926 mating list tells where you @& 

Secure baby chicks, 20 cents ® 
hatching eggs, $1.25 setting, $7 hund er 
pen eggs, $3, $4, $5 setting; 150 58 
Comb Buff Orpington pullets from BOP 
Brae direct; other strains equally P 
nent, on Dakota’s largest Buff Orp 
farm. Roy Rush, St. Lawrence, 5. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ 
you in touch with a market for 
land that can be reached in no oth 











Official contest 
Six pens in leading high ten tg) 


Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 107 


100 per cent live arrival, | 
Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 4, 


Mexico, 4 
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Look for what you need 
_Sell what you wish through these columns 
” [RATE 8c PER WORD 722, Nae xp 4p : 


We"chares fo"'« minimum = of tweney wards. 
“Td eahtearucing orsere, ctep. orders ent.c to.of pakke 
oa ica ata ae Re ey 
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POULTRY 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








OWEN strain and Rucker strain, S. C. 
Red chicks now ready for shipment; 
blood-tested, high-producing stock. 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and accred- 
ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptional 
yalues. Write me before you order from 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 
ence, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 
§HHPPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; 
eges, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 
100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
FULL blood Single Comb Ancona hatch- 
ing eges; $4.50, 100. Clem Meyers, Mor- 
n, Minn. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona eggs for hatching; 
$4.50 per 100; $1 per 15. Mrs. Geo. P. 
Scott, Route 3, Batavia, lowa. 
BRAHMAS 
DiGHT Brahma eggs for hatching, from 
large type, heavy layers and T. B. test- 
ed flock; now booking orders; write for 
prices. Chas. Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. 


GOOSE EGGS 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs; heavy 
laying strain; all old stock; thirty cents 
each, prepaid. Mrs. Thomas Tash, Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


PROF. RUCKER’S White Leghorn eggs 
chicks; Tancred and _ Barron; 
shipped C. O. D. with small payment 
down. Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid 
prices; egg laying contest winners; high 
m for November and January at Glen 
Ellyn, lll. Three pens in high ten at Iowa 
contest and high hen to date. These are 
Léghorns that lay in the winter; proved 
by official records. Free actalog. Prof. 
H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at 
Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- 
iment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


BARRON White Leghorn chicks and eggs, 
from culled flock and mated to Rucker 
cockerels. Chicks—$12, 100, postpaid; 100 
cent live delivery. Eggs—$5, 100. Mrs. 

. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 


RYAN’S Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
eggs from large, healthy, culled flock; 
eggs, $4, 100; chicks, $12, 100. Mrs. Lloyd 


Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa. 


MINORCAS 


SINGLE Comb Black Minorca hatching 

eggs and baby chicks. Eggs from pen 
mating, $2.50 per setting, postpaid; from 
flock, $5 per hundred, by express. Also 
White Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50 per 
Arthur C. Bird, Hampton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Single Comb White Minorcas; 
$5 per 100; $16, 30-doz. case; not pre- 
4. Cockerels, $1. Mrs. Bert Brown, 
ersailles, Mo, 

8. C. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching 
eggs, $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 

range flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 

owa. 





















































ORPINGTONS 
8. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
large type, heavy laying strain; frue 
buff; 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
Webster City, Iowa. « 
al PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
SOWA Accredited” Aristocrat dark 
Barred Rocks; white diarrhea tested. 
ard I, direct from Holterman, $7.50, 15; 
Yard Il, yearling hens, records 207 to 268, 
$7.50, 15; Yard II, pullets from hens in 
Yard II, $5, 15. Fourth year continuous 
trap nesting. Range eggs, $10, 105; $5.50, 
85 per cent fertility guaranteed. May 
chicks, $19, 100; June chicks, $16, 100. 
Postpaid. Mating list . Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth 
from purebred, 

















Rock hatching eggs 
u healthy Fishel direct 
Strain; high egg producing exhibition 
pratings. Eggs, $6 hundred; chicks, $16 
undred. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock hatching eggs, $7.50 per 100; 
chicks, $18.50; pen eggs, $7.50 per 15. 
ens and flocks mated by Prof. W. H. 
NuPP. Free mating list. Murle Mills, 
New Providence, Iowa, oe 
BARRED Rocks; winners; descended from 
winners at America’s largest shows; 
oe. layers; selected pen matings; light 
M ark; $2 per 15; $6 per 50. Satisfaction. 
_C. Stark, Corwith, Iowa. 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; Fishel and 
‘ ave State College strains; $5 per hun- 
wee postpaid; bred for laying. Mrs. G. 
in Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 
HaBACH’S White Rocks; cockerel from 
oon ach’s Specials; excellent layers; 
a mating; eggs, $2 for 15. 
Parle Ml. 
henPSON Strain dark Barred Rock 
ae ching epEs, $7 per 100. From prize 
ng culled flock. Mrs. Ernest Crosby, 
= ster City, Iowa. 
ARRED Plymouth R ; 
I ock eggs; hea 
vere: good type; 75 cents per 15; S 
ll - Mrs. Theo. Pompe, 
en 
dase tice ioe Sonia 
; 5 8) . ° 
Latimer, Iowa, ” — 




















ittemore, 





Edith Free-. 








DARK Barred Rock eggs, from blood 
tested, prize winning flock; $1.50, 15; $7, 
100. W.S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks; Fishel strain direct; eggs, 
$5 per 100, $2 per 30, $1.50 per 15. E. C. 
Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“IOWA Certified” S. C. Reds; blood test- 
ed; high Red individual, Michigan In- 
ternational laying contest; pedigreed pen 
eges—$5, 15; $8, 20; half price, May 165. 
Flocks—$7.50 and $10, 100; one-third off. 
Mrs. C .L. Stannard, Richland, Iowa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs; well marked; 
good layers; $1, 15; $6, 105; fertility 
guaranteed; postpaid. Smith & Brewbaker, 
Indianola, Iowa. \ i” aa 
STANDARD ‘bred Rose Comb Red eggs 
and chicks; from prize winning, heavy 
laying strains; blood tested. ‘“‘Rose Cot- 
tage,’ Riverside, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; good 
color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley 
Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 
SPECKLED SUSSEX 
PUREBRED Speckled Sussex, bred for 
color and production; hatching eggs, 100, 
$10; 15, $2. A. R. Johnson, Alta, Iowa. 
wey WY ANDOTTES 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes; eggs, 100, $5; chicks, 100, $18. 
Jim Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 



































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
CORN—90-Day Yellow 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
from International winning corn, tested 
and ready to plant, $3.50 per bushel. 
Chester Fowler, Seed Corn Specjalist, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
IOWA Silvermine; a large, heavy yielding 
variety; crib samples have given 100 per 
cent germination; guaranteed 95 per cent; 
priced, $3 per bu., over 60 bu., $2.50.» Can 
ship shelled or in ear. R. G. Ranney, 

Little York, Il. 

SEED corn, 80-Day Yellow, test 97 per 
cent; Red White Cap, test 99 per cent; 

guaranteed to test 90 per cent or better 

after shelled; graded; hand picked; $3 

per bu. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb. 

SEED corn: Early Yellow, also Reid’s 
Yellow Dent; ear tested; 98 per cent 

germination; limited amount. Sample 

free. J. E. Keith, Traer, lowa. 

SEED corn; Golden Dent; guaranteed test 
90-95; 100-Day; $2.75 bu.; shelled and 

graded; sacks free. Henry Mattheis, 

Parkston, S. D. 

SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor; test, 
96 to 98 per cent; only a limited supply 

now available; price, $7 per bu. Houser 

Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 

REID'S utility Yellow Dent matured seed 
corn; germination, 95; shelled and grad- 

ed; $3 bu.; twelve days to test. Broad 

Acres Farm, Route 2, Hull, Il. 

EAR seed, yellow or white, $3.50 bu.; good 
test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 








SEED 
White, 


90-Day 
developed 





























FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
grown in open field; strong, well rooted. 
Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; 
each bundle fifty. plants labeled sepa- 
rately with variety name. Cabbage— 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Early and Late Flatdutch; parcel post, 
prepaid; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, $9.50; express collect, 5,000 
$6.25; 10,000, $10. Onions—White Crystal 
Wax, Yellow Bermuda; parce} post, pre- 
paid, 190, 50 cents. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- 
spection and germination made by Illi- 
nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purity, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, Tolono, Il. 
NORTHERN grown, early selected seed 
corn; utility type; Reid and Griffith's 
Early Dent. Alfalfa, clovers and other 
farm seeds . W. G. Griffith, Putnam coun- 
ty, McNabb, IH. 
MANCHU soybeans of high quality for 
seed; 1925 yield 27% bus. per acre 
Orders filled promptly. Price, $2 per bu. 
while they last. Sample on request. 
Johnson Bros., Agency, Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6 bu.; 
scarified sweet clover, 92 per cent pure, 
$4 bu.: red clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks 
free. George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; 
state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, 
Quincy, Il. 

















SEED CORN 


NORTHWESTERN Dent (Bloody Butch- 
er) seed corn; Nebraska grown; germi- 
nation, 92 per cent strong; $4.50 per bu; 
ideal for central and southern Iowa. Min- 
nesota grown Silver King; germination, 
95 per cent, at $8 per bu. All real seed 
corn, not crib stuff. Twenty days’ ap- 
proval. We pay freight both ways if not 
pleased. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 
Peter, Minn. 
BUY high-yielding Wimple’s Yellow Dent. 
My corn has won the high yielding rec- 
ord in home county, three times out of 
five; was the only corn from South Da- 
kota winning a place in the 1925 Iowa 
Corn Yield Test. Price, $5 per bu., shelled 
and graded, delivered. Sample free. Otto 


W. Sundstrom, Beresford, S. D. 


FIRE-DRIED seed corn; extra quality; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear tested 
choice Early Reid’s for northern Illinois 
and Iowa; ear or ready for planter; ten 
days test; 95 per cent germination; $7 
per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 
wood, lll., Warren County. 
1925 SEED corn; Minnesota 13 and lowa 
Ideal; early yellow; deep kernel and 
heavy yielder; grown in Sac county, Iowa; 
gathered before frost; germinatoin test 
92 per cent; $4 per bu., tipped, butted an 
shelled. Glenn Challman, Schaller, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
REAL seed corn; tested 100 per cent; 
early Reid’s Yellow Dent and Silver 
King; home vrown in 1924; supply limit- 
ed; $10 per bu. in the ear (while it lasts). 
Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. 
UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
zie. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
iberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
tion at $3.50-per bushel in quantities. Al- 
falfa Products Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
SEED corn; Golden King, utility ae 
originator of the variety of Golden King. 
W. L. Mills, MeNabb, 


























KEEP OUT OF THE MUD WITH CON- 
CRETE WALKS 

Sidewalks around the farm house are as 
much a necessity as around the house in 
the city. They lighten the labors of the 
farmer’s wife by preventing the men folks 
from tracking dirt into the house, espe- 
cially in wet weather. Walks leading from 
the house to the barn and other outlying 
buildings will make the going easier, save 
time doing the chores and make life 
around the farm a lot more pleasant for 
every one. 

There are hundreds of uses of concrete, 
but none have been more universally 
adopted than that of sidewalk building. 
Of all materials used in walk construc- 
tion! none excel concrete, and no im- 
provement around the farm is more easily 
made than a concrete walk—none will 
vield more all-around satisfaction. 

It used to be common practice to build 
concrete walks in two layers—a base 
course and a wearing surface. However, 
the single course, that is, laying the en- 
tire slab of the walk in one operation, is 
now most popular, being stronger and 
much easier to build. 

Farm sidewalks should be two feet wide 
and four inches thick. The sub-grade 
should be smooth an@ the low spots filled 
in with well compacted earth. 

Forms may be constructed of 2x4’s or 
1x4's, whichever is most convenient. They 
should be staked firmly to line and grade. 
If 1x4’s are used, they should be well 
staked every few feet to prevent bulging 
when the concrete is placed. Cross forms 
of metal or thin wood should be used to 
separate the slabs of concrete in the walk. 

It is imperative that the sand and the 
crushed stone or pebbles used in mixing 
the concrete be clean and free from dirt 
or other foreign substance. The best pro- 
portion to use in preparing the concrete 
is one part Portland cement, two and 
one-half parts sand and four parts peb- 
bles. Only enough water to form a quaky, 
jelly-like mixture should be used. Too 
much water will weaken the concrete. 

The placed concrete should be well 
tamped and spaded close to the forms and 
then struck off with a wooden template 
riding on the forms. The material is 
placed a little high, as the heavy tem- 
plate compresses the concrete and brings 
it to the required level. Cross forms 
should be placed every four or five feet. 
When these are removed, they will allow 
for the expansion of the walk in hot 
weather. 

Finishing should be done with a wooden 
float, as this gives the walk a true, yet 
gritty surface. Steel troweling is not rec- 
ommended, as it makes the surface too 
smooth and apt to be slippery in wet 
weather. The cross forms are then lifted 
and the joints and edges next to the 
forms are rounded off with an edging 
tool. 

After the walk is finished, it should be 
covered with old burlap sacks or canvas 
and sprinkled daily for a week, to prevent 
the concrete from drying out while hard- 
ening. This curing process will assure a 
much stronger walk. The forms should 
remain in place until the walk is ready 
for use, 











| Veterinary | 


LUNG WORMS IN HOGS 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“We have lost several hogs weighing 
as much as 150 pounds. Upon examina- 
tion, we find their lungs are infested 
with round worms. We would appreciate 
any information telling us how to get rid 
of these worms in the lungs. Would the 
smudge or dry dip be helpful?” 

There is no drug that will reach thle 
lungs and destroy worms that are con- 
tained in them without at the same time 
killing the hog. Ordinarily, the hogs as 
heavy as 150 pounds do not die as a direct 
result of round worm infestation of the 
lungs. There is no medical treatment 
that will rid the hogs of these worms di- 
rectly. Prevention of infection by keep- 
ing the hogs in clean houses, yards and 
pastures is the only remedy now known, 





MANGE IN HOGS 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Tam having much trouble with mange 
on hogs. I have used lime sulphur and 
it seems to do good for only a few days. 
Is there a better treatment?” 

Lime sulphur, to be effective for mange, 
must be applied as a dip and not dry, and 
is most effective when heated to a tem- 
perature as warm as can be comfortably 
borne. It is found to be generally satis- 
factory when repeated two or three times. 
Another fairly successful method of treat- 
ment is made by applying a spray con- 
sisting of waste crank case oil, which can 
be obtained at most garages, combined 
with a standard dip, using the dip at the 
rate of one part to eight gallons of the 
waste oil. 


TREATING A BAD SPRAIN 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a mule that sprained its front 
ankle about six weeks ago. It is not very 
lame at present, but is tender and the 
leaders are somewhat swollen. Suggested 
treatment would be appreciated.” 

There -are several standard medical 
preparations that can be purchased at any 
well-stocked drug store that should be of 
value in treating a sprain such as this. 
Before applying medicine, bathe the af- 
fected leg with hot water and rub viger- 
ously fonabout fifteen minutes. A tight 
bandage run on after bathing will fre- 
quently do a lot of good. The hot appli- 
cation and rubbing are of as much value 
as the medicine, so do not stint in this 
particular. 


SORE SHOULDERS ON HORSES 

An Jowa subscriber ‘writes: 

“With the rush of spring. work, the 
sheulders of my work horses frequently 
becume gaHed and sore. Is there any easy 
method of hardening and healing these 
shoulders?” 

“Wash with salt water once or twice 
daily. Also wash and clean the collars and 
sweat pads thoroly each day. At the close 
of the day’s work treat with a healing 
powder that can be purchased locally or 
with an oxide of zine ointment. This oint- 
ment is made of one part oxide of zine to 
four parts of carbolated vaseline, 


LICE ON CATTLE AND HORSES 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Our horses and cattle seem to be lousy, 
Is there any dust or powder that will be 
satisfactory to use on them?” 

Sodium fluoride may be used for lice 
on cattle and horses. It is rather ex- 
pensive but ordinarily highly satisfactery. 
The powder should be rubbed into the 
hair in the parts where the lice are pres- 
ent, particularly in the mane, at the tail 
head and on the flank. 


EASILY BROKEN HOOFS 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT have a horse that has hard, brittle 
hoofs that crack quickly and easily when 
put on hard roads. Is there any practical 
method of softening them?’ 

Let your horse stand in mud or water 
for six or eight hours to soften the hoofs. 
Then wipe dry and apply a coating of 
neatsfoot oil. Repeat the oiling as fre- 
quently as the condition of the hoof seems 
to require it. 


WARTS ON CALVES 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have some calves six to ten months 
old that have warts on their necks, that 
are now spreading to the bodies. Is there 
any practical treatment for the same?” 

Rub the warts once a day with castor 
oil. It will generally require treatment 
for two or three weeks. This treatment 
is usually very satisfactory. 





BRANDS DECORATE UNIVERSITY 
BUILDING 


Someone has said that only once in @ 
generation do truly origina) things oceur. — 
Well, here’s once: Around the cornices 
of a new $500,000 Texas university build- — 
ing will be chiseled as mural decorations — 
the cattle brands made famous in — 
history of that state's most typical 
romantic occupation. i 
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IOWA 

Western—Ida County, April 22—All 
@mall grain sown, and started to plow for 
corn. It is dry and windy; no rain in 
March, nor so far in April. Lots of brood 
g0ws, but the pig crop is light—not many 
to a litter.—Chas. Johnson. 

April 22— 
all-day rain 


Southeastern—Lee County, 
Well, we are having a nice 
today. I think most of the oats are 
gown, but many are not thru, as some 
fields were still wet. The roads were 
fairly good for a few days, and we had a 
few nice, warm days, so the grass is start- 
ing. Hay is scarce, and with the best 
“weathér it will take three weeks for pas- 
ture to get a fair start. We have a fine 
prospect fore fruit; even the peach trees 
promise well, Lambs and pigs are doing 
well, but many complain of poor hatches 
of chicks. No corn or oats moving here; 
they will be fed locally mostly.--F. H. 
Krebill. , 

Southern—Davis County, April 16— 
Snow almost gone, but freezing some of 
nights. A few farmers began to sow oats, 
Ground working heavy. No fall wheat 
sown in this neighborhood, and no spring 
Wheat sown. A little garden made. Main 
traveled ronds where well cared for are 
getting good; by-roads in bad shape. 
Some flu among the people. No young 
colts. A good per cent of calves.—W. H, 
Kline. 

Central—-Poweshiek County, April 
Oats mostly sown. New seeding 
thin. There will be lots of plowing done 
this week. Freezing nights yet. Good, 
heavy frost last night. Looks like corn 
planting would be late this season, Not 
a@ very good pig crop. Doesn't warm up 
very fast.—F. A. W. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 16 
—Most of the oats sown this week. The 
ground is in fair shape. Lots of fodder 
corn in the field yet. Grass is making 
a siow start. Prospects for hay crop 
rather short; A warm rain would hasten 
things, but so far we have had no rain. 
A heavy frost the morning of the 15th. 
A brilliant display of northern lights oc- 
Curred the night of the 14th. Farm pro- 
duce prices are still low.—J. Diedrich. 

Western—Buena Vista County, April 19 
—Exceedingly dry. Stays cold, Many 
little lambs. Quite a few little pigs. 
Farmers making use of electric hatcheries. 
Lots of scrub horses, but few really good 
Ones in the country. . Seeding done. Plow- 
ing well started. Seed corn tests are poor 
except of early corn.—Janie Mendenhall. 

Southwestern—Cass County, April 21-— 
Still very. very dry. Nothing growing— 
*not even weeds. What gardens are plant- 
ed are not growing. Lots of plowing be- 
ine done, but sod or stubble plows very 
hard. About the usual pig crop, and 
young stuff all doing well. Hard to tell 
until! it rains just how the clover and 
Qifalfa came thru the winter. Roads 
splendid. Markets along all lines a little 
@ragey.—J. Z. H. 

Central—Greene County, 

“Weather is cool, windy and dry. 
plowing in general is well along. 
stock in good condition, except 
have distemper.. Quite a few 
‘@alves. Grass getting green. Some early 
‘Bardens and potatoes planted. Eggs 24 
“cents, cream %7 cents, old hens 23 cents. 
| Parmers feeding some, as feed in fields 
» is short. Quite an amount of clover sown 
\ this spring, of different kinds.—Mrs. A, 
®. Carl. 
; Northwestern—Palo Alto County, April 

We are having our first rain of the 

Spring—a slow rain which we need, It 
has been windy with dust flying every- 
Where. Oats are all in and plowing is 
e Still continued. Usual amount of chicks 
are being hatched and bought, with fair 
to poor results. Spring pigs are coming 
Siong finely. Prices are: Corn 58 cents, 
Oats 35 cents, eegs 26 cents, hens 23 cents. 
) Potaces are still high, $3.25 to $3.50.—J. 
/-T. Gabrielsen. 
‘Centrai—Webster County, April 23—A 
"Warm rain would be very beneficial now. 
4 fields are beginning to show green, 
will be a thin stand unless we get 
s00n. Spring pig crop is good. Fat 
‘mostly shipped out. Some cattle on 

sed. Corn 55 cents, oats 35 cents, cream 

Cents, eggs 25 cents, hay from $15 to 

% Lots of sweet clover sown this 

. Roads are good.—Oscar Peterson. 
Northern—Butler County, April 24—We 
having real spring weather . Oat seed- 
about all done. The ground is dry 
Worked up well. We need a good 
t® start the pastures. Trees are 
h yee y signs of spring. Some are hav- 

@® bad luek with spring pigs. All other 

estock in good condition.—Geo. Mayer. 
pervert western—Pocahontas County, Apr. 

ontinued dry weather. High winds 
ve drifted much soil from fall plowed 
~ Field work very disagreeable on ac- 
of dust storms. Seeding of small 
Norge but a large per cent of 
ifted to surface by winds. Plow- 
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Spring 
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for corn progressing rapidly. About 
amount of stalk ground being 
Pastures very backward 
getting scarce. Spring 
well and other stock in 
Everybody in the same 
notion—hoping it will rain.—F, Bloudil. 

Western—Ida County, April 28—A nice 
rain is falling as I write, which will be a 
great benefit to all growing crops. ‘The 
small grain is all in. The ground was in 
fine condition to work, and this shower 
will start germination. Rough feed is 
searce, Grass and pastures backward, 
owing to adverse weather conditions. A 
good deal of plowing yet to be done for 
corn, the acreage of which will at least 
equal that of last year.—John Preston, 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 23— 
It is raining today; it is the first rain 
this month and was needed badly; so dry 
no small grain is up. Farmers are done 
sowing oats. Plowing for corn. Cream 38 
cents, eggs 25 cents. A good many have 
lost their little: pigs; some baby chicks 
also. Most fat hogs sold.—Ray L. Leitch. 

Southern—Lucas County, April 23—We 
have been having good spring weather this 
week, Had a fine April shower this after- 
noon, the first one of the season, and 
heavy clouds show prospects for more. 
Oat seeding practically all finished, and 
plowing for corn is under way. Not many 
old stocks to farm around this, as the 
searcity of feed has cleaned them up. 
Grass coming on slowly.—Rollie V. Fight. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, April 23— 
Sowing of small grain is all finished; a 
few fields are up. This county is in need 
of rain; all fields and pastures will be 
standstill until we get a good rain. 
Farmers are disking and plowing for 
corn Hay and all rough feed scarce,— 
Cc. F. Carter. 

Southwestern—Mills County, April 25— 
Up to date, no moisture in April, and 
very little moisture ‘in March. Getting 
very dry; pastures doing no good: a warm 
rain is much needed, Very little warm 
weather so far. A very large acreage of 
oats sown, Marketable hogs are very 
scarce and many report very poor luck 
with spring pigs. Quite a little corn go- 
ing to market. Farmers are a little be- 
hind with their work, but, having no bad 
weather, are making every day count. 
Some farmers are finding it difficult to 
get enough water to supply their needs; 
the dry weather means short pastures at 
least for the fore part of the season. If 
dry weather continues, the pasture prob- 
lem will be a serious one.—O. C, Cole. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, April 23-— 
Field work has become general the past 
ten days, tho a few had started work be- 
fore the big snow of April 1, which de- 
layed. field work two weeks. All farmers 
are busy, making good use of their time. 
Fields were somewhat wet in places, but 
the weather has been favorable, and oat 
seeding was finished in short order. Plow- 
ing sod or stalk ground, raking and burn- 
ing stalks is in full swing, also making 
gardens and planting potatoes are in or- 
der, All farm work has come with a 
rush. Grass is starting. Old clover killed; 
new seeding came thru in fair shape. 
Women folks are busy with chickens and 
incubators. Young stock of all kinds com- 
ing in full’ foree. Weather was sunfavor- 
able for early pigs and good litters were 
very much About the usual 
number of farrow. Very few 
young colts in this locality. More farm- 
ers becoming interested in raising colts, 
and as a result a good stallion has been 
purchased for this locality.—C. L. Duncan. 

Southern—Page County, April 24—Cool 
and dry weather continues, with every- 
thing backward but thé young folks. Oats 
are coming up unevenly and wheat is slow 
to cover the ground. Ground is working 
finely and a full corn crop will be planted 
with the largest percentage of tested seed 
ever used in this county Need a 
rain very much.—W. O. Kenagy. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Apr. 
23—Today is the first rain that we have 
had this spring. It was not very much, 
but will help. The past three days have 
been quite Warm and the grasses and trees 
have turned quite green. Farmers are 
behind with their work. Plowing for corn 
has advanced to some extent. Most of the 
matured hogs have been marketed. Some 
cattle on feed yet.—W. J. Adams. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, April 24 
—A light rain yesterday freshened things 
up a little, this being the first rain this 
spring. A dust storm about every other 
day, today being the worst of the seasén, 
from the northwest. Pig crop very good. 
seeding all finished. Some fields looking 
green.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Central—Hamilton County, April 23—It 
looks very much like rain, which is very 
much needed; have had no rain this 
spring. Oats all sown and all hands at 
work on the corn ground. A yery cold 
and backward spring so far. About the 
normal average of corn will be planted 
again this year. Seed corn testing from 
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50 to 80 per cent. Pig crop not up to the 
average. Seems to be coming late. Sheep 
shearing will begin soon. In a drive of 
75 miles one day last week. I saw two 
spring colts.—J. W. N. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 
24—Warm weather and showers the past 
few days have brought pastures and mea- 
dows along rapidly. Some fields of young 
clover winter killed. Oat seeding about 
completed. Very little plowing for corn 
done yet. Farm work about ten days to 
two weeks behind last year. Pig crop 
about the same as last year, possibly a 
little larger.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Northern—Palo Atlo County, April 23— 
It’s raining this morning; the first we 
have had this season. Small grain all in, 
Soil in fine condition, but dry. Corn seed- 
bed being prepared. -Harrows are follow- 
ing the plows. All we need is moisture 
to make it first-class. Fal] plowing dry 
and badly whipped with wind. In some 
cases the fine silt is being lodged in the 
adjoining grass land to a depth of four 
inches, Hay land and pasture at a stand- 
still, waiting for rain. Corn 55 cents, 
Oats 35 cents, eggs 25 cents cash. Our 
farmers’ creamery paid 46 cents in March 
for butterfat. Have had lots of measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox, ete., also flu; all 
pretty well cleared up now. Hay and all 
rough feed scarce. Stock cattle scarce 
and high. It’s still raining; let it rain!— 
Kk. A, McMillin. 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Cook County, 
Seeding just about half finished. We are 
having a cold, dry season, with about a 
50 per cent crop of young pigs. Consider- 
able hay is being baled.—D. F. Teet- 
meier, 

Western—Knox County, April 22—Nice 
rain today; badly needed to start grass, 
meadows and wheat. Lots of wheat only 
half a stand and much will be put into 
corn. Roads fair. Many people writing 
their congressmen, demanding fair legis- 
lation for farmers. Wheat $1.55, oats 3 
cents, corn 56 cents, light hogs $14. Oats 
are finally about all in. Some plowing 
for corn, sod, and planting potatoes. 
Work very backward on account of snow 
and bad weather. Good seed corn scarce. 
—Elmer Anderson. 

Eastern—Vermillion County, April 19— 
We had about four inches of snow, Satur- 
day, April 17; hard freeze the 18th and 
19th. Oats about half in.—Arthur B. 
McFarland, 

Central—Peoria County, 
all sown. An all-day rain yesterday; will 
be good for oats and grass seed. Wheat 
looks poor thru the county. No old ground 
plowed for corn yet. Pastures and mea- 
dows late about getting started. Last 
Wednesday, 70 above; only warm day this 
spring. Peoria top hogs $13.50, No. 4 yel- 
low corn 68 cents.—Cal Nickeson. 

Western—McDonough County, April 24 
—Some spring weather this week; things 
showing greener. Early sown oats up; 
looking good. Wheat is thin, looks poor; 
some fields being abandoned. Oats disked 
in finely, but stalk ground is plowing 
mucky; pulls hard. Ground is wet in 
spots. Wheat $1.60, oats 37 cents, eggs 25 
cents.—W. M. Dailey. 

Eastern—Douglas County, April 23— 
Much rain lately. A very few have not 
finished sowing oats. Searcely any ground 
plowed for corn Farm Bureau members 
have their minds on Washington, D. C. 
No. 4 white corn 58 cents, yellow 57 cents, 
butterfat 35 cents, eggs 20 cents, hens 21 
cents, wheat $1.50. Much complaint about 
spring pigs dying. A few sows have aver- 
aged as low as less than two per sow. 
Mven some of the yeterinarians are at 
sea as to the trouble Looks discourag- 
ing for the cattle feeders that have feed 
lots which are not paved—these have been 
real mudholes for months. Twenty per 
cent of the wheat is just coming up. More 
spring wheat than last year.—Zelora 
Green, 


April 22— 


April 23—Oats 


Northern—Randolph County, April 23— 
The rain yesterday will stop oat sowing 
for a few days. But little gardening has 
been done so far. Peach and plum trees 
in full bloom. Pears budding out nicely. 
Grass growing slowly. Weather keeps 
cool. Two big frosts last week. Some ice 
Monday morning. Hay getting scarce. 
Corn 70 cents, oats 50 cents, eggs 24 cents, 
hens 21 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northern—Adair County, April 23—The 
past week we have had nice warm weath- 
er, with a good rain yesterday. Many are 
not done sowing oats yet. Only a few 
have their potatoes planted. The grass 
has started up since the rain. A few have 
their gardens made. Very little sod has 
been plowed yet. From all appearances 
the season is at least a month late. The 
fruit prospect is fair. Many are reporting 
heavy losses of baby chicks. Seed pota- 
toes $3.50 per bushel, eggs 24 cents, cream 
35 cents.—Earl J. Watkins. 





Central—Moniteau County, April 0 
Lots of oats were sown on the 19th apa” 
20th; many did not finish, owing to rain; 
ground wet. Many potatoes still to te 
planted. Wheat looking fair. Seed o 
selling at $3 per bushel. Seed potatoeg $3. 
Many Bermuda onion plants being Set, 
Pastures coming in good shape. ait 
does not seem to be damaged by recent 
snow storm.—Wesley Kiesling. 


NEBRASKA 

Southern—Clay County, April 19—Dry © 
and cold. Some wheat gone; strong winds 
blew it out. Need moisture badly: Spring) 
grain all in. Fruit safe to date. Whear 
$1.42, yellow corn 53 cents, mixed corn #% 
cents, eggs 23 cents, butterfat 38 cents 
John F. Bart. ; 

Central—Platte County, April 23—The 
prolonged drouth is causing the wheat® 
to suffer and pastures and meadows ape 
nmking but little growth. Plowing fop 
corn is progressing rapidly and next week 
the earliest farmers will start planting 
Albert Miksch. a 

Southeastern—Otoe County, April 24. 
Tt still remains very dry to this time, with | 
a light shower yesterday; but this ig all 
evaporated and the wind and dust are® 
very bad and it is quite cool. Crops are® 
needing rain and warm weather. Gardeng4 
in bad shape and much wheat is being 
blown and cut out by dust storms. Mar 
kets as follows: Wheat $1.50, corn @» 
cents, oats 35 cents, cream 32 cents, eggs 
24 cents. Stock market steady.—L, D7 
McKay. “oa 


MINNESOTA ; 
Southwestern—Lyon County, April = 
Weather warm but drouth continues, Dup 
ing the past month we have had 
storms at least every other day. Nothing” 
like it since 1889, the old setlers say. Some 
early sown wheat is showing green, buta™ 
lot of grain won't sprout unless it 
Oat prices hang around 33 


to 34 centg™ 
eggs 24 cents, cream 39 cents. Roughagll 
for cattle getting scarce, with no pastite” 
sweet | 


in sight. Too dry for even the 
clover to start.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


INDIANA ; 
South-Centrai—Lawrence County, April 
22—Three warm days and drying ground 
has the farmers hustling. Busy sowing 
oats. Not much corn ground plowedy” 
nothing done. First fruit bloom came out 
yesterday. Fair crop of fruit except peach: 
es, Which were winter killed. 
fields look fine; others hard to see. 
tato crop probably light; high seed prices, 
Big crop of soybeans to be sown.  Pige 


crop very little more than last year. More” 


interest in horse breeding and purebré 
stock of all kinds.—Clarence Scoggan, 


PAVED HIGHWAYS 
How much good do paved 
thru the state do the farmer? 
Herrick, editor of the New 
Homestead, in a recent issue of that paper 
makes an interesting report from Cale” 
fornia. He says: i 
“Good roads are & big problem here a 
with us. Farmers complain bitterly that) 
they are unjustly taxed to support state® 
roads which accommodate only a smal) 
proportion of the ranches. The traffic om 
these few state highways increases fa 
idly. Hence the roads are being widened 
at great expense the whole length of the 


highways* 
Myron 


state, nearly a thousand miles. The high 


ways are much infested with motor hobog, 
a pest that is becoming all too commodo 


‘thruout New England ‘in the good old | 


summer time.’ x 

“A curious development here is that 
these roads of asphalt-covered concrete” 
are so full of cars day and night ands 
hard on hoofs that cattlemen are demand?” 
ing a dirt-covered way alongside, OV 
Which they can drive their stock to mam 
ket. Indeed, Santa Barbara county stock” 
men offer to pay part of the eost of suey 


’ 


a driveway.’ 7 
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TEXAS LONGHORN NOW ZOO —— 
CURIOSITY 

The Longhorn steer has crossed the 47 

vide and joined the eattle rustler and they 

brand blotter in oblivion. This giant D0” 


vine monarch of yesterday is now a oute| 


sturdy | 


osity, while his successors, the 
Shorthorns, now roam countless plains of 
the Texas cattle country. Verificatiom® 
of the passing of the Longhorn came Wh 
the presentation to Breckenridge park, 
San Antonio, Texas, of a huge Longhom® 
Steer as a relic of his past greatness 
the history of the Lone Star state. Schoe 
children may now visit the zoo and view 
in wonderment this creature that ff 
years ago was king of the country 
rounding San Antonio. The placing of 
Longhorn steer in Breckenridge park if 
city once the center the Longhorn W 
proves beyond argument that the days 
that picturesque bovine hero are g@ 
There are thousands of persons in Te 
one of the world’s greatest cattle ¢ 
tries, who never saw a Longhorn stee® 
their lives, Zi 
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‘iTS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 

‘ 9—Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 

‘My Xssociation, Carroll, Iowa; W. 
genfoeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 

June 22— #2—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
j, A. Benson, Pro} 

June 23—Miller Bros. “Britt, Iowa, 

ANGUS 

May 27—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 















S. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


POLAND CHINAS 
Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 

* i McKay, Proprietor. 
Qct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Towa. 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

W4—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
eet hour Bros., Pierson, lowa 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, ‘Towa. 
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a WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
‘S area FIELDMEN 
re 
& for Ser: Ca 
week FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
ingme Moines, lowa. 
; Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 
44 Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 
with | H. M. Yoder, Des Moines, lowa. 
ee The above named gentlemen look 
P Me after the livestock ‘advertising field 
S ates work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
rdeng pose of their work is to render service 
being not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
Mars | wise to the man who is interested in 
rn buying. They are all good judges of 
eggs | livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
L. Dee hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
oe hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 
Any of our subscribers who are de- 
‘ sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
1909 are welcome to their services. There 
Dur- 4 are no charge. You may want a herd 
dust | hull of a certain line of breeding, but 
4 do not know where to find him. They 
thing J ean help you. Perhaps you would like 
Some to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
but a» a stallion or a ram. Onur fieldmen will 
"ains, help you find what you want. Their 
ents, business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
shag er together thru. Wallaces’ Farmer. 
stiire Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
: d not able to attend. They will be han- 
sweet died carefully and conscientiously. 
‘ We invite our subscribers to take 
4 advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
A ri 4 and we will ask them to help you get 
ona it. Address all communications to 
wing | Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
¥ Des Moines, lowa 
weds 
e out 
ache ‘ J : e 
neat" Special Notice to Advertisers 
de Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
"1CCBe tinue advertisements alvendy running must have 
Pig: hotice of such di hange reach us not 
More * later than Wednesday of the week sroneSas date 
bred. of asue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
<j above glso applies to advertisements requiring class- 


Wdcation | orspecial position. Our pagesbegin to ge 
to the yper on dnesday morning and ne 
sees oan 8 - made after pages are made up. New 
ts, however, can usually be inserted if 
Satie Monday morning of the week ef 





















Field Notes 


SPOTTED POLANDS 

The biggest business on the 240-acre 

st farm, near Marcus, Towa, is that 
of raising Spotted Poland Chinas. Right 
around 500 of this popualr breed are in 
evidence there at this time. They are 
owned by Ernst Bros. and Ernst Sisters. 
It is the home of an array of herd boars 
that have made history in the big shows 
and in actual performance. Chief among 
them is Pathfinder’s Surprise, an lowa 

pion, and recognized as perhaps the 
biggest boar of the breed. The spring 
crop of pigs numbers 275, sixty of which 
are by the above named champion, and 
We believe they are the best the old boar 
ever sired. The get of his son, Path- 
finder’s Creator, are of similar character. 
This boar is litter-mate to the $282.50 
yearling sow that sold in their winter sale 
to Alvin Sunderman, of Clarinda, Iowa. 
We also found some especially good pigs 
¥ lowa Giant, Diamond Boy, Spitfire Jr. 
and Victor's Repeater. Two outstanding 






















litters are by Liberator’s Giant—one of 
en from a Teapot Dome sow; the other, 
4 @ daughter of Sportsman Repeater, has 
ce eight. Messrs. Ernst are thinking some 


ofa summer bred sow sale. And should 


ai- 4 they hold one, some of the greatest sows 
: of the breed will be exposed.—Holmes 
the Cantine, Ady. 


DORR & SONS 
To the many friends of Henry Dorr, of 
Marcus, lowa, widely known for the su- 
berior Poland Chinas which he has pro- 
fluced, we wish to say that he is on the 
Way to recovery from the near death’s 
experience he had just recently. Mr. 
odd Was taken with a severe attack of 
¢ flu, and pneumonia followed. On a 
Tecent visit to his home, we found him 
able to be out of bed for a short while 
ata time, but not able to be out of doors. 
fhen his strength will permit, he is busy 
fave" pedigrees off to the many who 
ve purchased stock from him. On the 





og Dorr farms we found over 300 
~ hg pigs. And, as in former years, 
€ didn’t have to snoop around all day 


ng to find a good one. The two herd 
tribut, Mohawk ond D.’s Revenue, are 

ites to the boars that have preceded 
wm in the building of this noted herd. 
® greater part of the pigs are by these 











. 
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boars. Three good litters are by The 
Native, the great boar owned by Dave 
Miller, of Dayton, Iowa.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 


GROEPPER IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Mr. Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
noted for the great herd of Spotted Po- 
lands which he maintains, is sitting 
pretty ag&in this spring. With 200 spring 
pigs, and among them scarcely a half- 
dozen tail-enders, another record sale 
might be held here next fall. October 14 
is the date the sale will take place. The 
young boar, Brightwood, the MIinois 
champion, is siring some of the best of 
the 200 pigs. The dam of Brightwood is 
Picket’s Giantess,- first prize junior year- 
ling at the 1923 Iowa State Fair; so that 
it is not by accident that Brightwood is 
breeding — Besides the Brightwood 
pes Mr. Groepper has some real toppers 

y Fancy Style, a junior yearling that 
may be seen in the shows this fall. Oth- 
ers are by Greater Wildfire, Marvel's 
Ranger -and Prairie Wildfire.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


BAUER BROS. COMING FINELY 


A year ago, the Spotted Poland China 
pig crop raised by Bauer Bros., of Pier- 
son, Iowa, was very late, which was not 
to their liking. This year these gentlemen 
have 300 spring pigs of February, March 
and April farrow, and will be in line this 
fall to attract breeders and farmers in 
numbers to their annual boar sale, which 
is to take place October 15. We believe 
the greatest February yearling sow we 
have seen anywhere is on the Bauer 
farms. From a showyard standpoint she 
has few if any defects, and with it scale. 
Of all the good things that may be said 
for her, the best is that she is raising 
twelve good pigs, all of her own. She is a 
daughter of the-first prize Iowa Stilts. 
Watch for her at the fall shows.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

AN APPROACHING SHORTHORN SALE 

A small but very select herd of Short- 
horns will be offered the public on June 
22, at Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Nearly everything is from the following 





aristocratically bred cows, purchased es- 
pecially for foundation stock: Village 
Gloster, by Imp. Villager; Morning But- 
terfly 2d, out of Imp. Pinegrove Butterfly, 
by the Duthie bull, Scottish Prince; Fair 
Lady Lovat, by Fair Knight 2d, a mar- 
velous 3roadhooks cow, and Lavender 
Flower, by Superb Goods. There are 
eleven of these Cruickshank Lavenders 
that came thru the hands of W. A. Harris, 
of Linwood fame. The herd is headed 


by Dale Motorman, a very smooth, thick, 
lowset roan three-year-old from the Jack- 





son herd, of Hurley, S. D., a son of Pine’s 
Renown and from Missie Supreme, by 
Village Supreme. Dale Motorman is the 
sire of seventeen of the offering, and he 
a sells. Five are bulls and two are 

ady for immediate service and will be 
por privately before the Sale. They 
are bred and built to head first-class 
herds. If interested, write J. A. Benson, 
Sheldon, lIowa, for particulars.—Holmes 
Cantine. Adv. 


JOHN GRANT & SON HAVE A LOT 
OF PIGS 


On a recent trip to the Grant farm, at 
Preston, lowa, I found every one hard at 
work. The big farm to look after, a big 


herd of dairy cattle and 210 spring pigs 
give plenty of work for all concerned. 
Usually I spend considerable time at this 
place, but this time every one was so 
busy that I knew I would just be in the 
way, so I took a little of their time and 
we looked over the big herd of pigs, and 
then I beat it. Right here I want to say 
that the fall crop of pigs has all been 
cashed in at the good average of $35 per 
head. I understand that Mr. Armour was 
the buyer. September fall pigs banked 
in March at $35 per head is not such a 
bad business. Few men can grow them 
better than this firm.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 
CHESTERS AND HAMPSHIRES 

The M. H. Rounds herd at Le Mars, 
Iowa, of the two above named breeds, 
rave brought forth 150 ogre pigs to 
date, besides around 22 fall boars. The 
two sires, Highland Prince and Longfel- 
low, are a step in advance of former herd 
boars. Highland -Prince is a son of the 
noted Chester White sire, Giant Prospect, 
owned by Seth Johnson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
while Longfellow was a consistent winne, 
in the leading shows last fall in the hands 
of J. M. Sanders, of Hartley, Iowa. Later 
we will have more to gay regarding these 
good herds.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

FOREST HAS A LOT OF GOOD PIGS 

At the E. C. Forest farm, at Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, I found E. C. very busy caring for 
the young pigs and getting them out on 


new pasture. Most of the litters with 
their mothers have been moved out on 
new pasture; that is, pasture that has 
not been used for hog pasture for years 
and should be free from any disease. It's 
a safe bet that these pigs will do wonder- 
fully well in their new quarters. Mr. 
Forest has litters by several of the breed’s 


noted boars; altogether there are about 


150.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
JQHN HENDRICKS, CUBA CITY, WIS. 
The old saying of ‘‘You 
good man down” is undoubtedly true, but 
nevertheless he will get down once in a 
while, as I found to be the case with John 
Hendricks, of Cuba City, Wis., on a recent 
visit to that place. The flu just about 
had him down and Mrs. Hendricks was a 
patient in the Platteville hospital, recov- 
ering from a serious operation for sinus 
trouble, but planning on going home about 
April 25. With all this trouble on his 
hands, John has something over 135 spring 
igs that are ‘“‘poppers. They show their 
frociins and they show the result of 
good care.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
FRENCH, AT INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
Sure, I stopped to see Fred French. I 
have been calling on Fred so long that 
I even know the name of his dog. This 
spring there are some 85 pigs on. this 
farm. They are mostly sired by Armts- 
tice Boy Jr. and Buchanan, two classy 
boars with the richest et obtain- 
able. Then there are litters by Giant 


can’t keep a- 
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Pathfinder and Black Knight. The pigs 
and their mothers are all out in lots by 
themselves, where they can get the green 
grass and sunshine. Yes, they look fine. 
--Frank QO. Storrs, Adv. 


Oo. J. HESS AND HIS POLANDS 


Otto Hess and his good herdsman, Lee 
Baum, have something over 75 pigs that 
they are growing out. These are mostly 
sired by The Knight, Robber’s Equal and 
Big Bone Jumbo, with a litter of nine by 
Master Key. Of all the other work on 
this place, the pigs come first and always 
have the best of care, and they show it. 
These men are undecided about showing 
this year, but I'l] bet a ticket to the big 
show that they don’t miss many of the 
eastern Iowa fairs. They are always 
there, and that means real competition.— 
Frank O, Storrs, A@v. 


DYAS & SONS, AT BELLEVUE 


Farming, dairying and raising purebred 
Polands—well, that’s just a combination 
that cant’ be beat. Thats’ what I foynd 
at the E. S. Dyas & Sons’ home at Belle- 
vue, Iowa. The boys run a big farm, 
they have a wonderful herd of Holsteins, 
and they have a fine herd of Polands. 
They have some 90 head of spring pigs 
most all out on alfalfa pasture. And, say, 
ig there anything that brings young stock 
along like good alfalfa pasture? Every- 
thing is coming on in fine shape and 
shows the result of gooa@ care and atten- 
tion.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

150 PIGS AT J. C. HENDRICKS’ 

I have never yet visited the Joe Hen- 
dricks herd but what I have found a big 
lot of pigs. This spring is no exception. 
Joe has somie over 150 young pigs and 
they surely are getting away to a go 
start and show that Joe has spent a lot 
of time with them. There are litters 
here by the herd boars, War Tax, Hy 
Man and Wonder Ray. Then there are 
litters by Giant Pathfinder, New Hope, 
The Moulder and Answer's Equal. Alto- 
gether a fine line-up of good thrifty pigs. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





STOPPING LEAKS IN TANKS 
Where a leak in a concrete tank 
due to a crack, the tank should be 
tirely drained and scrubbed 
lowed to dry thoroly, 


is 
en- 
and then al- 
so that the extent of 


the crack can be determined. The next 
thing will be to fill the crack with some 
sort of bituminous material, such as as- 
phalt or roof cement. Get a small can of 
very stiff reof cement or mastic, thin a 
small amount of this considerably with 
gasoline, put it into an old bicycle pump 
or garage grease gun, and then force it 
into the crack-as far as possible. As It Is 
important that the sides of the crack be 
dry and warm for this to pehetrate, it 
may be advisable just before trying to 
force this in to pour a little gasoline along 
the crack and set it afire. After the 
first filling has had time to dry thoroly, 
a second filling, not quite so thin, should 
be forced in in the same way. When this 
has dried, the straight cement should be 
forced in as much as possible with the 
point of a small trowel. Some of our 
readers who have tried this method re- 
port that it has been entirely successful 
with no noticeable smell or taste to the 
water. 

Where the leak is a slow one and due 


to invisible cracks or holes, 
best remedy is to let it dry 
give the inside surface about two coats 
of asphalt or paraffin. It is well, espe- 
cially if the. tank is of concrete, to thin 
the first coat considerably with gasoline, 
so it will penetrate and bond better, and 
to brush jt in well so that any fine cracks 
will be well filled. The second coat should 
be applied either hot or of the regular 
asphalt paint without thinning. Sometimes 
a standard asphalt waterproofing paint 
is used instead of the hot asphalt. A re- 
newal coat is needed only every few 
years. Where the water is to be used for 
drinking or cooking purposes, paraffin is 
preferable to asphalt as giving less taste 
and smell. This is applied about the same 
as asphalt, the first coat thinned very 
much with gasoline, the second coat pref- 
erably applied hot. Extreme care against 
fire must be used in heating either as- 
phalt or paraffin, the hot water bath be- 
ing the safest way of keeping the paraf- 
fin liquid. 


probably the 
thoroly, then 








HORSES 


BELGIANS os PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported 
stailions from Belg- 
ium and France and & 
50 native bred _stal. 
lions, ages 3 to 4 Years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 


c cneabinent Eanm 


, ta. i Gemen. in. 
JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four, five and 
six year old Biack Mammoth 

breeding Jack's at grower’s prices. 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Is. 


AUCTION EERS 
AUCTIONEER 


4.6. KRASCHEL sccrcxece 
1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctionser 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





























LIVE STOCK 








AUCTIONEER 





BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows = one to Matader 
mosure, our two outs herd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything tm- 
mune. JOHNSON BROG., Leslie, lowa. 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late 
April and early May. Also choice Fall ‘Sontn 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lewa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS =a 


asky, heavy boned boars of Sept. ist farrow. 
sired t oy Clitaax by Eliminator. ams mostly 
Oak Glen Diamond. $35.00 each. Also a few open , 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Kowa. * 














SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very choice. 
Cholera tmmune. Priced right. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
TWO BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Amehor, second 
earling lowa State Fair 1925. This ts’s breed 
a 


boar, and a June 1925 boar by W 
D. V. Crawferd 4 Sons, Bariham, lowe. 








great boar prospect. Write for prices. 





DUROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and m: to 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 250 Ihe. 6 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and ‘. 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ta. 


Big Falls Boars 3.000 boars, ‘weight "wo 
Ibs. to 250 Ibs; not fat. 


Good husky, heavy-boned, 
lenthy fellows, sized by High Col’s. Glant and Lo: 
Pathmaster. They are the kind that get big and 
make good, Price $40.00. Write at once or come te 
the farm. M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa. 











CHESTER WHITES ke 
BIG SMOOTH 


225 Lbs. Chester White 


Fall Boars For Sale 


Satisfaction fn breeding and type guaranteed. 
Write me or come and see. 


F. W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa lowa 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Bestof breeding — Quality — Batie- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, Melrose, lowe 


CHESTER WHITE FALL BOARS 


Extra good dnes. Best of breeding. Priced. oe 
Cholera immune. Guaranteed breeders. 


treat you square. 
IRVIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowe 











eee ee OTE 


Tamworth Fall Boars and Gilts 


from big litters. Choice breeding. Dovwble treated. 
Bure to please. Fali gilta make cheapest foundation 
for new herds. J. J. NEWLEIN, one-half 
mile west Johnsten Station, Grimes, Ia. 


BARPSHRIRES 








OR SAL E—Hampshbire Giite, st 240 ye-~ 
Will farrow in 4 to 6 weeks. Good h ony ae 

ood type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price = 

6r-3 C. Bonbam, black Hawk Farm,Ottamwa, lows. 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but choice herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
headed by Villager’s Image. Am offertng « chotce 
roan buil 12 months old by Vil rs oon and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some cho’ ve So 
ing on for next fall and winter aang ‘Nerd 

Laurens, lewan 


accredited. 
YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


F. A. CLARK, 
by the Uppermi!! bul! Villager’s Leader by Vi . 
Coronet. Few res! herd headers—one oa jars. 











.. 'N. STEN BERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 
POLLED SHORTEHORNS 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
& proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges. 
2.7. Ferguson & Sons, Laurens. iowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. 
jeins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
A. LL. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Polied Shorthorns 


2 Splendid herd bull prospects for sale. 1 #15 month 
id white bull that cannot belp but please; the 

other a 16 months old roan of ae type. Seed a 

fine lot of younger ‘bulls. Write orcome to see 

Ss. B. Mudseon & Seon, Rt. s. Mnoxville, ia. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 1% months, 
Very ¢ choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
Herd f dited. Itis = 

sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From bigh producing dames 
(Bloodlines of world champions.) At farmers prices 
Federai Accredited herd. bag or come sad s¢e u.. 
W. 8. Leaverton & So Granger, lowa 


































Please refer to thispaper whenwriting. _ 
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Largest 


Gain in Subscriptions. 
In the History of 


\WALLACES FARMED 


Iowa circulation has almost doubled during 
the past five years, now over 70,000 with a 
total net paid of over 93,000. 

Every day, more and more farmers all over 
Iowa and the near portions of the surrounding 
states are recognizing Wallaces’ Farmer as their 
real friend. The remarkable increase in the 
number of farmers who read Wallaces’ Farmer 
each week is due to the fact that it is rendering 
a greater service to agriculture than ever before. 

The following letter from one of our readers 
voices the opinion of thousands of others: 


“‘L subscribe to nearly all the good farm 
papers published in the cornbelt, but find 
that in my line of farming, grain and live- 
stock, your paper furnished me more use- 
ful information than any other paper 
I read. 

I took your advice in regard to hogs 
in 1925 and increased the number of sows 
kept considerably, and can truthfully say 
that | have had the most prosperous 
year since the War, having fed all the 
corn raised on a 300 acre farm besides 
buying from my neighbors. 

You are doing good work for the 
farmer and I wish you success.”’ 


The above letter is a typical example of how 
Wallaces’ Farmer is helping to-put extra dollars 
in the pockets of its readers. They appreciate the 
fact that the sole purpose of Wallaces’ Farmer 
is “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,” 
always constructive and helpful—persistently 
looking ahead in behalf of agriculture—helping 
to make the farm more profitable and a more 
comfortable place to live. ; 


Net Paid 
lowa 


Circulation 


70,160 


TOTAL NET PAID 
Circulation by States per December, 1925, Report 
to Audit Bureau of Circulations 
70,180 
Western Illinois 
Northern Missouri 


This Chart Shows lowa Circulation Gain From 30,000 Up 











